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3 Underwood Awards Mean Better J obs 


EVERY student of typewriting is working toward one ultimate goal 
—the best business position for which her training and personality 
will fit her. And every employer gives preference to the applicant 
who can show material evidence of qualifications that stamp her 
as above the average beginner. 


Employers everywhere, recognizing the necessity for fast and accurate 
typing, are giving preference to holders of Underwood Medal Em- 
blems because they are “positive cae of proficiency” and enable 
. employers at once to classify applicants as to their ability as typists. 


There are seven Underwood Medal Emblem Awards—ranging from 
the bronze with the panel of rich blue enamel for 40 words a minute, 
to the platinum-gold, inset with emeralds and diamonds for 100 
words a minute. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
30 Vesey Street . New York City 
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Concerning “Little Things’ 


» 


By Chester E. Shuler 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


66 HF the ‘V’ keys on a typ 
writer are less than g 
an inch apart,” remarked a railroad 

il one day, as he waxed 
it the distance between a certain town in 
raska and a village of the same name in 

This fact was 


‘B’ and 
one-eighth of 


reminiscent, 


ida measures many miles. 
pressed indelibly upon my 
en, as a youth just out of business college, 
railroad office 


most mind 
egan working in a 
t position 
me day soon after my 
s still ‘green’ and hadn't yet learned the 
little things—I was typing 
instructions covering a car- 
1 of material intended for the town in 
braska, only a few miles distant. I acci- 
tally struck the ‘V’ key instead of the 
in writing the abbreviation for the State 
due time, the car arrived away out in 
ida, several hundred miles from _ its 
per destination! Needless to say that / 
‘arrived’'—back in business college look- 
for another job, a sadder but wiser lad. 
which I learned by that un- 
sant experience has been invaluable to me 
later years. For I have never since 
lected the smaller things which go to 
e up the really great things in life.” 
“talking” with Greggites, especially the 
rs of this magazine, I know I am touch- 
persons who are ambitious, who are 
to become increasingly efficient in 
r work, and for whom “‘little things” will 
always be on the bill-of-fare. But the 
nographer’s daily work is peculiarly com- 
d of a mass of small things, and perhaps 
it this time some are dealing with details, 


arrival—when I 


portance of 
e shipping 


less« Da] 


ving 


tedious and 


and possibly finding t! tasks 


irksome. It is wit! hope of encouraging 


hand that I am 
ring to im 


such and lending 
writing this artic! re ideav 


things in busi 
them 


press the importan 
ness life and the \ rT doing 
well. 

The 


the on 


most effici ipher to-day 
who can and does relieve his o 

employer of the gre: t number of 
duties. But, unfortunately, the average pet 
son dislikes detail. He wants to do the big 
handle 


pt tty 


things and chafes when he has to 


smaller matters He has heard in these 
modern times so much about leadership that 
he feels he lead 


Thus he times t 


he fore 


should rather than follow 


some remember that 


fails 
leader, one must 


follower 


anyone can be a tru 
have learned to be a loyal “Great 
oaks from little acorns grow,” 


of former days. It 


sang the poet 
seconds to 


make an 
f hours, and 


sixty 


takes 
make a minute, sixty minutes to 
days are formed 
of days And so, 
ber that our 
“little 
occupations. 

Very much has beet 
the importance of little things 
a style far superior to mine. But I am try 
ing to look at the matter from the viewpoint 
of the ambitious stenographer 
advance, to hold a larger position some day 


hour ; years 


it is helptul if we remem 
composed of many 


matter wl 


lives are 
things,” no iat mav be our 
said and written about 


most of it in 


who wishes to 


Because, to such, little details do mean much 

“He's a perfect crank about details,” 
growled a young stenographer, referring to 
his employer recently. “He to do 
Why, he won't do 


wants me 


every little thing just so 
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a thing himself that he can put over on me!” 

No, this youth wasn’t working for an “old 
crab.” He was employed by a large firm, 
and his immediate superior was the most 
reasonable sort of man. The lad simply 
hadn't yet learned the lesson which his boss 
had—that little things ought to be done “just 
so.” He did not understand that the firm 
found it expedient to employ him to do the 
things which the busy executive hadn't the 
time to do. Nor did he realize that his boss, 
in asking him to do a score of so-called little 
things daily, was conferring upon him a 
favor by helping him become acquainted with 
the business. 

It is true also that sometimes folks who 
do attend strictly to details are called 
“cranks.” Maybe that’s*one reason why so 
many people dislike to run the risk! I once 
worked for a man who often exclaimed, “At- 
tend to the little things and the big ones will 
care for themselves.” He was the boss, too! 
But some of his associates laughed at his 
idea (behind his back) although none could 
deny that he was a successful man in his 
line of work. However, he didn’t neglect the 
big things; he simply had learned the im- 
portance of keeping track of the smaller 
ones—and was trying to impress his subordi- 
nates with the idea. 


All on Account of a Pencil Point 


Most employers notice the degree of thor- 
oughness with which their employes attend 
to the minute duties, and it is unwise to think 
otherwise. And if the particular little thing 
happens to be neglected, they're all the more 
likely to observe it! It is a mistake for the 
young person entering upon his first position 
in business to think that only the big things 
count, for the smaller ones have a great bear- 
ing upon his future success or failure. The 
point of a pencil is the smallest part to it— 
yet if there isn't a good point, the pencil’s of 
little worth. Which reminds me of a story 
I once heard about pencil points! 

A certain young chap was anxious to 
“land” a position as junior accountant with a 
large and reputable firm. There was keen 
competition and a large number of applicants. 
But finally it narrowed down to just two— 
our young friend and another youth. In edu- 
cation, personality, and other things, they 
were seemingly equals. 

The two were given interviews with the 
member of the firm who employed account- 
ants. Then after a few days, our friend 
was notified to report for work. He had 
won out. 

He made good in a large way. After a 
few months’ thorough application to his work, 
he attracted the attention of his superiors. 


Among them was the official who had 
chosen him. 

“Do you know that it was a very 
thing which caused me to decide in 
favor when I employed you in preferen 
Mr.——?” he said to the youth one day 

“May I inquire what it was, sir?” our 
friend asked, with interest. 

“The point on your pencil,” was the aston- 
ishing reply. “A very small thing, true; | 


“I~I don’t quite understand, sir—” 

“During the interview, I asked you to 
me your pencil. Had you noticed it, my 
was lying close at hand. I saw that 
was beautifully sharpened and that you | 
several more like it ‘in reserve.’ Your « 
petitor’s pencil was blunt; he hadn't ano! 
with him. I have used this same simple test 
for a long while when selecting emp! 
for our accounting department. I have found 
that in most cases the man who is carefu 
to have his pencil well pointed is a ¢g 
mathematician, careful, and thorough 
sure I made no mistake in your case.” 

Do you think the young accountant was 
careful to keep his pencils well pointed after 
that? 


Why Efficiency—And How? 


The truly efficient stenographer is the 
who does not consider the day's work finished 
when the “mail” has been written up and the 
letters placed on the dictator’s desk for sig- 
nature. She is the one who does this part 
of her work in the most efficient manner p 
sible, in order that she may have more tim 
to devote to handling the details wh 
she can for her employer—to help him wit 
the things he hasn't time to do, yet w! 
must be done thoroughly and well. Ther: 
fore, to be a highly efficient stenographer 
one must do one’s work quickly, accurately, 
and thoroughly. 

How become more efficient? I should 
that one of the first steps toward more et! 
cient work on the part of any stenographer 
a proper arrangement of her desk. Have ) 
even taken stock of your desk’s efficiency? |! 
not, a few minutes some day devoted to t 
work would prove interesting and profitabl 

It is surprisingly easy to do the most sim 
ple thing in the most difficult manner. But :t 
is just as easy to do it in the quickest, easiest 
way, if we teach ourselves properly. Sinc: 
the stenographer’s work comprises the doing 
of little things many times daily, the effici: 
handling of them will help wonderfully. Let 
me illustrate: 

Some stenographers make a really diffi 
job of placing an envelope into their ty 
writers, when as a matter of fact, it’s 
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t thing imaginable. In order to do it 

y, easily, and properly, the supply of 
pes must be arranged in a desk-drawer 

1 pigeon-hole in a certain way; they must 

!’ so that the fingers of the hand can 

ly grasp the corner and one movement 
arm bring the envelope into position, 

9 it into the machine, and a quick twirl 
the platten bring it up to the proper place 
addressing. If the envelopes are placed 

a receptacle of the desk in an “upside- 
n” manner, both hands must be used to 
‘ht them, and a_ half-dozen unnecessary 
vements executed, instead of the two or 
e actually required! Yes, this is a “little 
sure enough! But when one thinks 

the number of envelopes a busy stenog- 
ipher addresses and handles daily, well— 
he’s going to have a lot of energy reserved 


at the end of the day’s work which otherwise 


ld have been squandered. Try, and see! 
It is these little things that one does so 
ten daily which take up one’s time, if not 
e properly. 


Saving Several “Passes” in Making 
Carbons 


lere’s another: Insert into your machine 
many sheets of paper (the kind you use 
carbon copies) as will conveniently enter 
f you're going to write a letter with one 
rbon copy, place your carbon sheet over 


the first thin one, and you letterhead over 


it. Type your letter. Remove all sheets 
m the machine. Withdraw the letterhead 


and the carbon copy (holding the carbon and 





remaining sheets together with the thumb 
nd forefinger at the bottom corner). Thus 
carbon paper remains in position over 
next thin sheet. When you begin your 
xt letter, all you have to do is to reach 
another letterhead, place it over the 
bon paper and—presto!—you’re ready to 
te. You have saved a few motions by 
having to reach for more thin sheets, 
| your carbon paper has been kept in place. 
a day, you've saved enough “motions” to 
a game of tennis or do the week’s iron- 
when you get home! 


Time-Savers on Your Typewriter 


\nd do you know thoroughly how to use 
the “little things” connected with your 
writer? If not, you're not thoroughly 
ient, no matter how rapidly you can type. 
| standard machines today have many parts 
ened for no other purpose than to help 
busy stenographer get her work out more 
wly, neatly, and easily. If she doesn’t 
them, we cannot blame the machine nor 
manufacturers! 
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So you'll find it profitable to drop in, some 
noon hour, at the nearest office of the type- 
writer company handling your make of type- 
writer. Cultivate the acquaintance of the 
salesmen, the office girl, the manager. Tell 
them you want to know all about their ma- 
chines. They'll be glad to demonstrate for 
you, for they realize that if you know 
thoroughly how to use their make of type- 
writer, you'll be able to produce better work, 
you'll become a “booster” for their product, 
and when your boss decides it’s time to get 
a new machine for you, you'll suggest that 
he purchase that kind! But after all—it will 
revert back to your own efficiency. You will 
be able to get out your work with greater 
dispatch, when you have mastered the use 
of all the “little things” about your type- 
writer. You'll be more efficient. 

I might add here that some typewriter com- 
panies publish little pamphlets, containing 
helpful hints for stenographers, which are 
free for the asking. 

Doubtless you've heard about some of these 
ideas before; I know they aren't all new 
But I'm trying to impress the importance of 
knowing how to do some little things which 
one is sure to encounter in the job of being 
a stenographer. 


Check Up on Yourself—Always 


Perhaps I can mention no more important 
“little thing” than the habit of “checking” 
over one’s letters before they go to the boss 
for signature—and of doing it invariably, no 
matter how busy we are. For when we're 
busiest, that’s usually the time we make the 
most errors, isn’t it? 

“The very idea!” exclaims the efficient 
stenographer. “Why mention that? Of 
course, one should always check one’s work 
I always do.’ 

Certainly, Miss Effi Cient! You wouldn't 
be efficient if you didn’t! But (perhaps we'd 
better whisper it!) not all stenographers do 
it—and that’s just where the trouble enters! 


Why? 


A certain large wholesale grocery firm had 
among its best customers a merchant who 
was “stone deaf,” and, like a lot of other 
folks who are “hard of hearing,” he was 
very sensitive about the matter. Suddenly 
the firm discovered that Mr. Deafman wasn’t 
buying from them any more. They sent a 
salesman to visit him and learn the reason. 
He found Mr. Deafman in a terrible rage. 
He had no further use for that firm, no siree! 
The salesman wanted to know why. With- 
out wasting more words, the angry ex-cus- 
tomer thrust into his hands a letter received 
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from the firm, with the sarcastic remark, 
“Look at that! You people can’t make a 


fool of me!” 

The salesman looked. He saw and under- 
stood. He knew that his firm was employ- 
ing at least one stenographer who hadn't 
acquired the “checking habit,” for the salu- 
tation read, “Deaf Sir.” And the irate cus- 
tomer refused to believe that it had all been 
a mere error! 

“But my boss always reads every word 
himself, so there’s no need of my wasting 
time reading over the letters, too,” objects 
a young stenographer. All the more reason, 
young lady! The boss doesn’t care how 
rapidly you can typewrite. And, unless you're 
tremendously slow at taking his dictation, 
he doesn’t care a rap about your shorthand 
speed, as long as you “get” what he says. 
But he does care—a great big lot—about the 
finished product. He forms his opinion of 
your ability as a stenographer from what 
he reads in your finished letters. So it’s 
best to check ’em over! 

“My boss doesn’t read them at all; he just 
signs his name and lets them go,” says an- 
other amanuensis. “So he'll never see the 
mistakes, if | do make any.” Yes, that’s just 
the trouble! He may not see them. Sut 
he'll be very likely to feel the effects of some 
of them if they go out unchanged. I sup- 
pose the boss who signed the letter written 
to Mr. Deafman didn't see the fatal “Deaf 
Sir” salutation, but he felt the effect just 
the same—and I careless stenog- 
rapher did, too! When one’s employer trusts 


guess the 
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one’s accuracy and faithfulness so much 
he thinks no letter would be placed bef 
him for signature which wasn’t “just 

well, to betray his trust by not checkir 
Gee. a, he 


Draw Your Own Conclusions! 


In some old-time school readers we 
seen, at the bottom of each lesson the 
“MORAL:” followed by a statement ‘of 
moral of the lesson. I remember how 
boys hated to read that moral! And so 
omit one in closing this story, but—let’s c! 
over the letter daily, always, invariably. 
then maybe after a time the boss will do s 
checking himself; and possibly he'll de 
to check on the bank for a bit more pay 
the stenographer who never makes an 
cusable error! 

The stenographer has a right to feel hor 
ored when the boss entrusts to her care 
handling of a lot of details. True, it’s 
some and “trying,” but let her remember t! 
these little things are essential to the su 
of the business; that the efficient, painstakir 
thorough handling of them is a real job, 
that it requires a stenographer to render s 
service. 

And = finally—that 
which is least” is 
later, increased remuneration, larger respor 
sibilities, greater opportunities, and a ch 
to do the “big things” while 
attends to the details 


“faithfulness in t 


sure to mean, soon 


someone ¢ 














| 
| Now Is the Time to Enter F.S.O's 


N other words, if your school year ends in May or the early part 
of June, it is now time to think of sending us a list of the names 
and addresses to which the magazines now coming to you in bulk 
should be sent after the close of school. 
are our abbreviation meaning that the subscriptions have been 


transferred From School Orders to the individual mailing list. 


Don’t overlook sending us your instructions—and at least three 
weeks before you want the change effected. Mailing lists are made 
up on the 15th of the month prior to publication of an issue. 


The mystic initials F. S. O. 
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Fiftieth Birthday of the Telephone 
1876--1926 
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I have the same opinion on shorthand that everybody has. 
That it renders the greatest service, and that no possible effort is 


great enough to propagate it. 


—Alexander Dumas. 
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The Radio Contest 


A Bit of History in Addition to the Present Year's Results 


Told by A. A. Bowle 


MERICA, Mexico, France, Spain—and 
“\\ now England—join the nations who 
have utilized the radio in the interest 
f the shorthand writers of their respective 
intries. The New York association of 
gg Shorthand teachers first gave broad- 
ting its proper place as a codperative in- 
rument when in 1923 this body, in codpera- 
with representatives from the Board of 
ication, New York City, conducted a con- 
in the city schools by this means. The 
onse was adequate and worth the effort. 
o outfits were set up in the various 
schools and the dictation given. Credit 
this initial contest goes to Mr. Fred 
egel, of the Haaren High School, whose 
ggestion and codperation in making it a 
ess were thoroughly appreciated by all 
erned 
following year again saw this asso- 
tion conducting a radio contest, this time 
with a wider application, including stenogra- 
hers in the city. Later this was developed 
» include students, teachers, stenographers, 
both within the metropolitan area and outside 


I 
' 


++ 
The development of the radio in the other 
ntries has been diversified. In Mexico it 
k the shape of a lecture fostered by the 
Secretary of Public Education. Sefior B. 
Sanchez de Tagle, delivered his address, 
Shorthand in Mexico and the Gregg sys- 
" over the air. 

France listened-in to a series of lessons by 
French society of stenographers. 

Spain is giving a series of lessons in “Ta- 
rafia Gregg,” with a view to stimulating 

terest in the “lithe and noble art.” 

rom England we have received the news 

Lord Riddell, through the courtesy of 

British Broadcasting Company, recently 

lucted a radio shorthand contest, dictat- 
ing through Station 2LO passages from Sir 
V r Scott’s “Quentin Durward.” 

So the use of the ‘radio is increasing, and it 
th pleasure that we are able to announce 
esults of yet another contest broadcast 
ugh the New York Municipal Broadcast- 
Station WNYC. 
ide publicity was given to this event so 

writers of shorthand from niany of the 
inding states could take advantage of it. 


New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Hampshire were represented in the returns 


The How of It 


At nine o'clock sharp, Eastern Standard 
Time, on February 8, 1926, the announcer gave 
out the information that a radio shorthand 
contest would be broadcast from Station 
WNYC by Mr. Charles Lee Swem, 
world’s shorthand champion. Up stepped Mr. 
Swem to the “mike” and after 
rules and regulations that would govern the 
contest, read at 80, 100, and 120 words a 
minute for three consecutive minutes each 
Miss Suzan M. Loomis, New York, checked 
the material, and the writer held the stop- 
watch. No errors in dictation and no devia- 
tion in time! 

Some of you may have heard of the “de- 
lights” of subway travel in New York. Some 
of you may have, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, experienced the hazard. And all of you 
realize that Mr. Belding carried out a civic 
duty by patronage of the city’s transporta- 
tion system. Yet nobly as he did this, the 
system did not respond satisfactorily, but 
landed Mr. Belding at the station later than 
the appointed hour. Nevertheless, a most 
excellent address was given at the close of 
the actual dictation by Mr. Albert G. Belding, 
supervisor of commercial subjects in the New 
York City high schools. 

“I was supposed to come here and be the 
salutatorian,” Mr. Belding told the listeners 
“but I was delayed and I find that the con- 
test has begun, so now I! suppose TI must fill 
the office of valedictorian! 

“Some of those who listen-in are students 
in schools, some are stenographers and sec- 
retaries in business offices, some are tegchers, 
and I suppose another group are housewifes 
and perhaps they may be considered more im- 
portant than all the rest of the others. 

“Shorthand is a particularly valuable means 
for building a business career. The stenogra- 
pher or the secretary by the very nature of 
his or her task comes into immediate contact 
with the manager of the business. He comes 
to know the routine of the business as none 
better than the manager can know it. It is 


twice 


giving the 
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but natural that when there is a promotion 
to be made the stenographer or the secretary 
should be the one to receive it by reason of 
his knowledge of the intricacies of the busi- 
ness. 

“I do not know exactly how to end a radio 
speech. There seem to be the exact 
equivalent of “yours truly”; so I shall simply 
end by wishing you the best of success and 


doesn't 


good luck.” 


The Medal lWinners 


Now for the actual results and the names 
of the prize winners.. Gold medals were 
offered for the contestant in each class who 


scored the highest degree of accuracy 


New York Cit Miss Florence 
Gibbs School, New York, New 


Students within 
F. Schine, Katharine 
York. 

Students outside New York City 
Moyer, 133 South Third Street, 
vania, student at The Taylor School, 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss Mary B 
Perkasie, Pennsyl 


Philadelphia, 


Miss Juliette 
Brooklyn, New 


Teachers within New York City: 
A. Jacobson, Public School N 179, 
York. 

Teachers outside New York City: Miss Virginia 
L. Mooney, Buchanan High School, Buchanan, New 
York. 


Stenographers within New York City: Mr 
Emanuel Newman, 998 Fox Street, New York. 

Stenographers outside New York City Miss 
Aileen M. Whyman, Monroe Avenue, Creeskill, 


New Jersey. 

For the qualifying paper received from the great- 
est distance, the medal goes to Miss Evelyn Cross, 
Berlin High School, New Hampshire 


Specially prepared certificates were issued 
to all who qualified on the various tests. 

Among the certificate winners it is interest- 
ing to know that such schools as the follow- 
ing were represented: Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn; the High School of Commerce, 
New York City; James Monroe High School ; 
the West New York High School; Union 
Hill High School, New Jersey; The Taylor 


School, Philadelphia; Long Island Business 
Institute, Jamaica; Drake Colleges, New 


York and New Jersey; and Katharine Gibbs 
School, New York. All submitted fine batches 
of papers and the contestants one and all 
deserve hearty commendation for the fine 
spirit and good work shown. 


Announcing the Results 


On March Ist the winners were called to 
the broadcasting station and presented with 
the gold medals. In a brief announcement 
Mr. A. A. Bowle, secretary of the associa- 
tion, said that the large number of contest- 
ants and the numerous letters of commenda- 
tion which were received, reflected an appre- 
ciation both of the educational and utili- 


tarian value of the contest. 
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“The degree of accuracy maint 
throughout the contest was high. It | 
be. Only a very few were disquali 


cause of inaccurate work. To secure a 
tificate it was necessary to get a ratir 
95 per cent. or better, and to stand a 
of winning a medal a practically per 
paper was essential. 

“A member of the New York City B 
of Education said recently that ‘the wor 
getting tired of sixty-percenters,’ ar 
fact that the keynote of these 
accuracy encourages contestants to s 
work that very closely approaches the 
percent mark. 

“Because of the popularity of this event 
association will be glad to codperat 
Station WNYC in conducting another 
contest, later. Announcement of this wil 
made in the near future.” 

As the medals were awarded each ri 
ent thanked the association, Mr. Swem 
Station WNYC for what they consider 
wonderful opportunity for the teachers 
dents, and stenographers who listen-ir 
Station WNYC. 

“T find the winning of this medal an 
ration to me,” said Miss Jacobson; and M 
Schine declared, “The encouragement 
ceiving the award will inspire me to greater 
efforts.” Mr. Newman suggested a hi 
speed be given: and Miss Whyman, wh 
the way, won the student’s State Cham; 
ship in New Jersey last year, responded 
thanks, “It was indeed a pleasure for n 
take the test, and I want to thank the New 
York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Ass 
ciation and Station WNYC for the op; 
tunity they afford through the Radio S! 
hand Contests.” 

Watch your radio programs for the nex' 
contest from this station—probably in M 


conte 


Try This on Your Nut 
Cracker 


UPPOSE you received a letter in on 

these new fangled “window” envel: 
which required forwarding. You can’t sc: 
out the “inside” address because it is it 
Your pen skids all over the glazed sur 
of the window without leaving a mark. \W 
we leave it to you! —R. P. S$ 
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Where Sunshine and Clouds Mean Dollars 
and Cents 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1925-26 


Alabama Delaware 
Sister M. Coaina, St. Mary's of Loretto School, Montgomery Mrs. Edna Thompson, Thompson's Private Business School, 
Wilmington 
A laska Flo rida 
Prof. La Dessa Hall, Alaska Agricultural College, Fair- Mrs 


banks 
Mrs. J. W. Woods, Juneau High School, Juneau 


Mary Eleanor Mathes, High School, New Smyrna 


Hawaii 


Arizona Brother Joseph Bertram, St. Louis College, Honolulu 
Donald LeMaster, Bisbee High School, Bishee 
Sister Mary Stephen, Loretto School, Bisbee 1 ° ° 
Esther Reisenbiehler, Tempe Union High School, Tempe llinois 


Edna M. Moore, Atwood Township High School, Atwood 


Arkansas Mrs. Lottie Shurson, Batavia High School, Batavia 
‘ a Laurel Harris, Cairo High School, Cairo 
Harriet Gale, Hot Springs Business College, Hot Springs Helen McEncroe, Thornton Fractional Township High School, 


Daisy Mildred Jones, State A. & M. College, Jonesboro Calumet City 


Marguerite Murphy, Chillicothe Township High School, 


California Chillicothe 
: Miss W. Brummett, South Side High School, Dixon 

Mrs. H. F. Dawson, Dixon High School, Dixon Rutheda A. Hunt, Evanston Township High School, Evanston 
Anne Andreason, Dunsmuir High School, Dunsmuir Sister M. Eulalia, St. Patrick High School, Kankakee 
R. H. Wallin, Hilmar High School, Hilmar Nina B. Maxey, Kincaid Township High School, Kincaid 
W. L. Keep, Sierra Valley Joint Union High School, Clara Duisdieker, High School, Moline 

= . Mildred Sims, Mounds Township High School, Mounds 
Steter Julians. College of Notre Dome, Maryerille Ethel A. Case, Mount Carmel High School, Mount Carme! 


Helen R. McKeen, Santa Cruz High School, Santa Crus Miss B. Johnson, Mount Olive Community High School, 
Mount Olive 
Canada Otto Meterdierks, Oregon High School, Oregon 


J 
Laura M. Butler, Springfield High School, Springfield 
Bister M. Theophila de Sion. Academy Notre Dame de . oe . . 


Bion, Prince Albert, Saskatehewan 


Colorado Indiana 
sf Mabel E. Kerr, Danville High School, Danville 
Vivien Merriman, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley Marie Newnham, Hammond High School, Hammond 
Blanche MeNeely, Jefferson High School, Lafayette 
Connecticut Ruth M. Reynolds, Paoli High School, Paoli 


Myrtle Sueber, Spencer High School, Spencer 


Martha Chilcott, Pratt High School, Essex Fredora Gable, Windfall High School, Windfall 
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Iowa 


M. Ostram, Charlies City High School, Charles City 
M. Jungbluth, Thomas Jefferson High School, Counrcil 
ffs 
Ee. M. Hicks, Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg 


Kansas 


el Pinson, Abilene High School, Abilene 
whe Mosler, Whitewater High School, Whitewater 


Kentucky 


Sister Mary Breda, Holy Name High School, Henderson 
Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Stephen School, Newport 


Maine 


Marjorie FE. Cole, Traip Academy, Kittery 
Blanche V. Wilber, Madison High School, Madison 
va L. Morrison, Aroostook Central Institute, Mars Hill 


Maryland 


! la E. Harwood, Cambridge High School, Cambridge 
Marion J. Chariton, Williamsport High School, Williamsport 


Massachusetts 


Angie W. Sanderson, Adams High School, Adams 

Helen L. Balley. Henry Woods High School, Barre 
Alice A. Hatch, High School, Beverly 

Mary Mahaney, Chandler Secretarial School, Boston 
Edith M. Baldwin, Leominster High School, Leominster 
Hazel D. Chandler, High School, Monson 


Michigan 

H. W. Miller, Armada High School, Armada 

Eleanor Thomas, Charlevoix High School, Charlevoiz 

Zena M. Skinner, Charlotte High School, Charlotte 

Isabelle Senecal, Lake Linden-Hubbell High School, Lake 
Linden 

Bessie Carpenter and Mae I. O'Hara, Pontiac High School, 
Pontiac 

Tr. F. Denninger, Rockwood High School, Rockwood 


Minnesota 


Marion Wardle, High School, Alexandria 

Elinor Dahlen, Cambridge High School, Cambridge 

J. A. Irving, Hopkins High School, Hopkins 

Ardis H. Kent, Lake Benton High School, Lake Benton 

F. J. Lueben, Luverne High School, Luverne 

Lydia Koths, Marshall High School, Marshall 

Sister M. Hubert, St. Margaret's Academy, Minneapolis 

Jessie M. Redwood Falls High School, Redwood 
Falls 

Lowulse M. Dreves, High School, White Bear 


Chase, 


Missouri 


Mabel McCoy, High School, New Haven 
Gertrude Berry, Poplar Bluff High School, Poplar Biuff 


Mississippi 


Eugenia Scott, Clarksdale High School, Clarksdale 


Montana 


Miss C. Russell, Park High School, Livingston 
Sister Johanna, Villa Ursula, St. Ignatius 


Nebraska 


Nettle Myers, Genoa Public School, Genos 

Gunda Holm, High School, Hebron 

ean Zook, Norfolk High School, Norfolk 

Nealta E. DeLate, Pender High School, Pender 
Anna Lindenmeyer, Osceola High School, Osceola 
Hazel Huston, Scottsbluff High School, Scottsbluff 
Ethel M. MeClain, Tobias High School, Tobias 


New Hampshire 


Beatrice Tood, Keene Business Institute, Keene 
Kose E. Brant, Bryant and Stratton Business 
Manchester 


College, 
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New Jersey 


Irene E. Bedell, High School, Montclair 

R H. Richardson, Park Ridge High School, Park Ridge 
Viola M. Stokes, Passale High School, Passai 

M. Gladys Bodine, Union High School, Union County 


New York 


Elizabeth Anderson and Blanche Avery, State College, 
Albany 

Sister Mary Carola, St. Ann's School, Buffalo 

Lola K. Conkling, Catskill High School, Catskill 

Mary T. Behan, High School, East Hampton, Long Island 

Lucey Townley, Ithaca High School, Ithaca 

Vianna Streeter, Johnstown High School, Johnstown 

Bertha 8. Bivins, Lackawanna High School, Lackawanna 

Edith M. Kelly, Malverne Union School, Lynbrook, Long 
Island 

Edna B. Payne, Palmyra High School, Palmyra 

Frederica B. Carleton, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 

Miss M. Eve, Sayville High School, Sayville 

Beulah Anable, Shortsville High School, Shortsville 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Anthony School, Syracuse 

Marion A. Van Buren, Walden High School, Walden 

Mildred A. Lewis, High School, Welleville 

Mabel G. Westcott, Westfield High School, Westfleld 

Marion Rooney, Greenburg High School, White Plains 

Mrs. G. G. Bull, Woodbridge High School, Woodbridge 

Sister M. Antoine, Sacred Heart High School, Yonkers 


North Dakota 


Alice Erie, Grafton High School, Grafton 
Hazel Monson, Walsh County School, Park River 
Sister Marie de la Salette, Notre Dame Academy, Willow 


city 
Ohio 

Essa V. Willison, Bowling Green High School, Bowling 

Green 
Sister Marie George. Elder High School, Cincinnati 
Mrs. Mae Fishburn Palmer, Central High School, Columbus 
Eulalie Wyland, Girard High School, Girard 
Sister Mary Lucina, Ottoville High School, Ottoville 
Sister M. Estelle, Central Catholic High School, Toledo 
Sister Mary Louis, Central Catholic High School, Toledo 
Sister Mary Jane, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo 
Roxie M. Chanwell, Central High School, Xenia 


Oklahoma 


Herndon F. Donnelley, Enid High School, Enid 
V. Neel Belisle, Guthrie High School, Guthrie 
Vira E. Cass, University Preparatory School, Tonkawa 


Oregon 


Mary R. Neal, Enterprise School, Enterprise 

Elsa Nilson, Forest Grove High School, Forest Grove 

A. E. Pederson, Private Class, Medford 

Mrs. Elizabeth Jerome, Medford High School, Medford 
Estelle B. Webb, McLoughlin Union High School, Milton 
Sister M. Dolora, St. Joseph Academy, Pendleton 
Newton F. Strahl, High School of Commerce, Portland 
Carol F. Olson, Vale High School, Vale 

Letitia Shewey, Waseo High School, Wasco 


Pennsylvania 

John A. Crowley, Randall School, Philadelphia 

Fiorence E. Ernst, L. Olive Masland, and Marie V. White, 
Peirce School of Business Administration, Philadelphia 

Mabel M. Leidy, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Elizabeth Aiken, Irma Allabeck, Jule Orr, Mrs. Hattie 
Purnell, and Rhoda Silliman, Scranton-Lackawanna Col 
lege, Scranton 


Porto Rico 


Gonzales, High School, Humacao 


Rhode Island 


Sister M. Camille de la Croix, Notre Dame School, Central 


Falls 
Mollie Norton, Private Class, Providence 


South Dakota 


Maude Ummel, State College of Agriculture, Brookings 
Mrs. F. J. Poch, Deadwood High School, Deadwood 


Maria T 
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ry 
Tennessee 
T 
Lottie Whitney. Kingsport High School, Kingsport Relax 
Nettie E. Jordar Central High School, Nashville 
From “Nuggets” 
al 
Texas “ 
_ 
Mrs. Gertrude Pett Caldwell High Sct 1, Caldwel Fa , ) py 4 - lA a £ : 
Fredonia Paul, High School, Canadian : 
Ruth Bick! High 8S Handles { J ; 
Clarice Gardner, Gulf High School, Gulf 4 ) 4 
Estelle KI Hi School, Laredk : ’ _ _ oe a 
Mrs. W. L. Norrel, Texas Presbyterian College, Milford 
R. R. Masterson, Plainview High School, Plainview J 
Lillie S. Gohmert, Main Avenue High School, San Antoni 4 i a 
Grace Wickline, San Saba High School, San Saba . - _— ar 4 > ” 
y s 
Utah = a2 A ( M ( 
Claire W lard. Br Acricultural College Cedar City _ 
Josephir WwW Shermar West High Sahool, Salt Lake City ’ 
; > eo 
¢ va 
, ( 
Vermont ‘ h 4 
} | - 
Arthur J. White, High School, B ws Falls ‘ 4? Fo or . 4 ¢ > é 
Sister Eli fr « , Sacred Heart Convent, Newport aa 
A 
4 > 
( , 
pe .-# , / 
Virginia 2 < ) } 
r + 
Myra Shearer, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol ( ‘ 
Elmus L. Ream, Shenandoah College, Dayton - < > r ( P C 
Mrs. Sam Jack Musicke, Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 6 } 2 = 
burg . = 
? . 
IV ashington — ' o 3 Of atk 


Lillian 8S. Larsen, Eatonville High School, Eatonville 
s M Wedeber | School Oakesdale 


Julia F. Rands, St College f Washington, Pullman ) } - e Fie 7 at ( 


Mr Jessie M. I gstaff, Knapp'’s Modern Business College 


Tacoma / a 
Emma L. Harour Va yuver Business College, Vancouver . - 
Theodora Miles, Wi r High School, Wilbur . € oOo Y Do nal € 
, ye . OD 
W est Virginia ) ¢ / ‘ 
7 ? ‘ e 9 
Nola E. Fry, High Scho Cameron ™ 
- , ( << agai : 
Wisconsin ee , Mian, 
Sister M Corinne, St Mary's Academy High School, A ( 
Altoona y - ‘aa ¢ e & re 
Nora E. Kaven, Antigo High School, Antigo " C , 
Esther Brooks, Ashland High School, Ashland 
Margaret W. Strasburg, High School, Auburndale va 
Clarence F. Sowle, Cedarburg High School, Cedarburg CO e - - . z oe “2 
Olivia Baker, Columbus High School, Columbus ( — 
Esther A. Carlson, Cudahy High School, Cudahy 
A. F. Jordan, Dodgeville High School, Dodgeville - 
Emma W. Zimmermann, High School, Elcho ( ‘ . -_ ? > 
Marguerite Gleason, High School, Fountain City ° t 
Hilda E. Buchen, Union Free High School, Glidden } 
Mrs. Lorrayne Calkins, Vocational School, Green Bay 
Margaret Knudson, Hurley High School, Hurley ‘ ? =. ml C 
Edith Porterfield, High School, Kaukauna s 
Doris Heller, Lodi High School, Lodi DP O) 
E. M. Douglas, Madison College, Madison 4 
Eleanor G. Ryan, McKinley High School, Marshfield .. 2 “4 
Cc. H. Bachhuber, High School, Medford ( 
Mabel E. Richards, High School, Menominie 
EK. Carmen Savage. Marinette High School, Marinette ) 2 
Madge Jackson. Cream City Business College, Milwaukee . " = 7 1 
Eneida Lange, School of Trades for Girls, Milwaukee ¢ 
Sister M. Hermana, Holy Cross School, Mount Calvary ? 
Sister M Adelaid, St. Francis School, Newburg 2 . » ~ 4 a 
Jennie M. Lade, Oshkosh High School, Oshkosh \ } 4 
J. H. Williams, Plymouth High School, Plymouth 
Helen Braatz, High School, Rhinelander j A s 
Mrs. Lillie N. Peters, Central High School, Superior : A) 
(. Bolle, Northwestern College. Watertown I , 
Prisea Batz, W esha High School, Waukesha 
Lucile Mueller, Waupon High School, Waupon ” l 
, — ‘ 
Wyoming (/73) 


D. D. Adair, Campbell County High School, Gillette 
Dorothy G. Nash, High School, Superior 
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Jhe ‘ PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


—=_—_——— = 


6 ( “ 


Theory vs. Practice 


HORTHAND principles, like food, are 
of value only when properly assimilated. 
Have you read the suggestion given in 
is department from time to time, and have 

u felt that because you understood them 
heir mastery was a foregone conclusion and 
that you would remember and apply them 
vithout hesitation whenever the occasion de- 
manded? 

If you possessed the most remarkable 
memory and were able to memorize every 
witline encountered, this ability alone would 
be of little practical use to you. Shorthand 
s practical only if used. That this fact is 
true, an illustration apart from shorthand 
will prove. Just the other day, a reporter 
isked us what we had read in his paper in 
recent years that we considered the most 
inspirational. We had to confess that we 
uuld recall only one or two contributions 
that impressed us sufficiently to remember the 
points presented, although we had read his 
paper very conscientiously and felt that we 
knew almost everything it had contained 
The fact that you make a mental note of a 
thing is a theoretical process and is of little 
practical value unless you immediately there- 
ifter, and frequently for quite a period of 
time following, make use of it in practical 
vork. 

When you read, do you frequently en- 

unter a word which, because of its ap- 
propriateness, or otherwise, strikes you forc- 
bly and at the moment you decide to add 
that word to your vocabulary? But do you? 
Do you make use of it in your daily con- 
ersation? If so, you know it 
member of your vocabulary group. If you 
lo not, you know that in a short time you 
ive forgotten entirely the word and _ its 
se, and not long afterwards you have even 
gotten the thought which the word pre- 
nted. If you had written the word in your 

‘tebook and during your spare moments had 
tudied it, used it in various combinations, 
irned it into our memory by repeated ap- 


becomes a 


plication, then you would have accomplished 
something, and your purpose would not have 
been dissipated in futile intentions. Skill 
in shorthand, as in anything else, consists of 
much more than knowing. It consists in 
doing. Theory is necessary, of course—it is 
the foundation; but practice, the actual doing, 
is the completed magnificent structure which 
all of us are seeking. 


Theory Useless Without Practice 


If you would write shorthand well, you 
must first acquire an accurate style. This can 
be attained only through the practical appli- 
cation of the theory you have learned. Real 
honest-to-goodness execution must accompany 
your intention. The principles and the points 
in execution are few in number, readily un- 
derstood, and can be learned in a remarkably 
short time; but skill in their use, deftness 
in the application of the various elements, can 
be developed through practice. The 
brain and hand must be trained to work in 
Instant codrdination of ear and hand 
is indispensable. The elementary principles 
of execution, if practiced properly, will carry 
you a long way on the road to executional 
skill; nevertheless, to acquire this skill, the 
principles must become a part of your work- 
ing organization through practice 


only 


unison 


Thoroughness—Pro and Con 


Thoroughness is of supreme importance. 
A principle indifferently learned is a cause 
of hesitation, and hesitation is fatal to prog- 
ress in speed writing. There is, however, 
another side to this question of thoroughness. 
By being too conscientious in following sug 
gestions, by being too strict in the adherence 
to the detail of accuracy, you may become 
afraid to execute an individual outline with- 
out going through the process of recall, or by 
consulting your dictionary, your teacher, or 
your fellow-student. Your initiative will 
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disappear. You will approach the simplest 
word with hesitation. To illustrate, there 
is something enervating in conscious care 
and it is necessary in shaping our purposes; 
however, if allowed to direct and excusively 
control us, it breeds hesitation and feebleness. 

Action is not excellent until it becomes 
spontaneous. Do you see the application of 
this to shorthand writing? If you wait until 
you have mastered every detail of shorthand, 
until you know every phrase and have re- 
duced it to the utmost refinement of principle, 
and do nothing in the way of practical writ- 
ing, you will delay your arrival at perfection 
for a long time. Not that all these features 
of writing are in themselves difficult to learn, 
but to get a working command of them re- 
quires time, patience, and much practice. In 
learning the principles of execution, it is val- 
uable and necessary at times to abandon your- 
self to the utmost freedom of movement and 
action. Let the forms come as they will, un- 
consciously and unrestrained. This relieves 
you from the tension of applying the rule. It 
gives both the brain and hand buoyancy and 
flexibility. 

This does not mean, however, that you 
should allow yourself to write such shorthand 
as to remind one of the tracks made by an 
old rooster dragged backward by his tail. 
Your writing must still have some resem- 
blance to law and order. If your elementary 
training has been of the right kind, there will 
be no difficulty in this respect, because your 
muscles will have been trained to respond ac- 
curately. You should consider work of this 
nature more of an adventure, a change of 
method, a getting away from the beaten path 
for the sake of variety, to test your own 
strength at keeping the pace not as an order 
of regular practice. 

Let us impress upon you that while it is 
necessary at times to remove restraint, that 
you may feel that you are independent, that 
you may exercise your own judgment under 
pressure, in dealing with new outlines and 
problems, you must remember that any out- 
line you write, whether right or wrong, leaves 
a certain permanent impression. Avoid, there- 
fore, as much as possible, any repetition that 
involves poor construction or imperfect exe- 
cution 


- wa 2 


r nate > ai 


The Cities Plates 


OW that you are nearly finished with the 

Manual, you will welcome the first of the 
Leading Cities plates, which are an annual 
feature of the Gregg Writer. The first two 
will be found on pages 401 and 402. 


Word Idiosyncrasies 


ARK TWAIN once made some perti- 
MI nent remarks about “English as she 
is written,” but here is some English 
that seldom is written, discovered by a dic- 


tionary fiend with a flare for the novel. 
Here it is as he perpetrated it: 


“Honorificabilititudinitatibus” is a rather 
long word. You cannot find it in the diction- 
ary, but you will find it used in Shakespeare 
and some of the other early English writers. 
The word is meaningless; the only interesting 
point about it is its length. Twenty-seven 
letters in a breath is quite a few. But our 
dictionary gives some almost as long; for in- 
stance, the following two of twenty-four let- 
ters each: 


transubstantiationalists 
inanthropomorphisability 


Here are some of the other boa con- 
strictors: 


letters: disproportionablenesses 
intercommunicabilities 
interconvertibilities 
histomorphologically 
interdifferentiation 
supersensitivenesses 
hypersensitivenesses 


tN NN PD 
— Nw 


It is safe to say that the ordinary reader 
would not run onto one of these in a hundred 
years—and if he did he would run the other 
way. 

An interesting word group, in which the 
entire alphabet is put into seven words, and 
only thirty-two letters are used, is: 

“burst, fed, jingle, quip, vim, hack, 
syxomma.” This is the smallest number of 
words that the alphabet can be included in 

Two intelligible sentences, however, of eight 
words and thirty-two letters apiece have been 
found. They are: 

“Quick brown fox jumps over the lazy 
dog.” 

“Pack my box with five dozen liquor jugs.” 
The first sentence is often used in testing the 
types on typewriters, on account of the fact 
that it includes every letfer and has the ad- 
vantage of making sense. 

Here is a list of the longest monosyllables 
in English: 

Seven letters: through 

Eight letters: strength, thoughts, starched, thrilled, 
straight, squalled, schnapps 


Nine letters: strengths, squelched, scratched, 
splotched, stretched. 


Probably the most interesting word curi- 
osity is the one made up of the greatest 
number of other words in the regular se- 


(Continued on page 413) 
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The Return of the Spokanees 
By Lorna D. Brown 


Spokane, Washington 
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The Stenographer in America 


[This interesting article appeared in a recent issue of the school journal of The Gregg School, 


Belfast, Ireland 


Gregg School, Belfast, 


The name of the writer is not given, but she was formerly a student in The 
Her impressions of the privileges which American business women 


enjoy will interest our readers.—Editor.] 


T is rather dificult to “write up” in one 

short article the stenographer as she is 

in the United States of America. Here, 
as everywhere else, there are stenographers 
and stenographers, and it is hard to decide 
whether there are more of the “and stenog- 
raphers” than “stenographers” in this land of 
the Stars and Stripes. Today we will take 
the “stenographers” under advisement and 
leave their flapper sisters to a more auspicious 
occasion when we are all better acquainted. 

One outstanding thing about women work- 
ing in this country is that they are not ser- 
vile; a worth-while stenographer or secretary 
would not tolerate from an employer the “I 
am better than you” or the “I am your em- 
ployer and you are my servant” attitude 
which common in the British Isles. 
Women here are factors to be 
they demand the same treatment, with the 
same salary, as men. Their opinions are lis- 
tened to, given the same cool judgment as is 
given to those of men, and when those opin- 
ions are good no man has any scruole against 
following them. 


is so 


considered ; 


After Ten Years in Britain 


Of course, all these remarks are only ap- 
plicable to the woman who has put in years 
of grind and paid and worked for her experi- 
ence. Everyone has to start as a raw begin- 
ner here, just as he starts in England or 
Ireland. In Britain, after ten years’ working 
in the business world, what has the average 
woman to show for it? Unless she is an 
exception and has fitted herself far above 
the average and demanded—until she got it— 
what is her right, a British woman has noth- 
ing but a disgruntled view of life, caused by 
the unfair treatment dealt to her sex; she 
is weakened in health on account of not hav- 
ing a salary sufficient to keep body and soul 
together; she probably has not been out of 
her own country; she has no outside interests, 
no clubs, no life at all. Everything is just a 
struggle to live on two pounds a week. 


In the United States 


Consider a sensible woman here after the 
same ten years of work. She has a large 
amount to her credit in a Savings Bank; 


she probably owns her own home and an 
automobile, and has provided for her old age 
by a good-sized endowment policy. She has 
seen the beauties of New England; she has 
revelled in the glories of Yellowstone Park, 
and dreamed at the Pacific Coast—and all 
out of her own earnings! She will have a 
responsible position where she is treated as 
one capable of thinking and knowing her own 
mind. She works hard, but she also plays 
hard. Every city of any account has its 
Business Women’s Club, which is not just 
a room fitted with a few Chesterfield chairs 
and a Victrola. The Business Women’s Clubs 
throughout the country are large organiza- 
tions; each state has a parent club or league, 
composed of delegates of each city club. 
Then over all is the federation of Business 
Women’s Clubs of America, made up of rep- 
resentatives from all over the United States. 
These clubs have large premises, comfortable 
reading rooms, lounges, libraries, cafeterias 
(self-serve luncheon counters), restaurants, 
laundry facilities; and in addition they con- 
duct classes in a large variety of subjects 
from household management to political 
science—as the need demands. Noonday 
luncheons are held periodically at which an 
excellent luncheon is served at a nominal cost, 
and for which a well-known public man or 
woman is obtained to give an interesting ad- 
dress on some subject of perhaps world-wide, 
national, domestic, or commercial interest, 
such as “The Outlawry of War,” “The Ideal 
Home,” “Women in Industry,” and like sub- 
jects, covering a wide field of research and 
study. Bowling alleys and billiard rooms, 
swimming pools, Turkish baths, ball alleys— 
all and everything is provided for the com- 
fort, convenience, amusement, and education 
of the American business woman. 

The proficient business woman is able to 
demand a salary which makes her independent 
and which enables her to live in comfort, if 
not in actual luxury. She is modern and 
wide-awake to every opportunity, and keeps 
herself in touch with all the movements that 
are going on for the betterment of mankind 
in general and women in particular. 

A girl who starts her business career as a 
stenographer and puts her whole soul and all 
her abilities and enthusiasm into her work 

(Continued on page 413) 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 14 


Submitted for the Gregg Writer Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Ruth E. Maurer 


Dover, Ohio 








Horizontal 


A demonstrative pronoun 

Early 

To inscribe on a surface 

Drop 

Some 

To present again 

Fifth month of the year 
Preposition 

Covet 

Perform 

Distribute 

If not 

Place where merchandise is sold 
Be necessary 

To give pleasure 

Talk 

Honey-gathering insect 
Almost 

Consume 

A fact 


Key 


April, 1926 


Vertical 


Those mentioned 
Thus 

Respect 
Association 
Befriend 

Recent 

Modern 


pan awe www ~ 


Change place 


° 


Narrate 


Rescue 
One hundred cents 


Nm 


Physician 
Moment 


to Shorthand Cross-W ord 
Puzzle No. 13 


in the March Gregg Writer 





Ability toe the will 
of another 
Principal 
thing; 
Transports 

Compe! 

Should 

Trust in another's veracity 
A comment 

One who cherishes 
regard for another 
Os 

Self-reliant 
Indefinite article 


sway 


part of any- 


torso 


kind 

















Joyful 

Of great value 
Ego 

Issue 

A political body 
Carry 

Behind 

Sick 

Narrated 

At once 

A register, enroll 
Improve 

Her 

Construct 

A conjunction 
Tied 


Allusion 
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A Lesson from the Radio Contest 


VERY striking fact was developed in 
A\ te examination of the winners’ papers 

in the recent radio contest, reported in 
this issue of the magazine. The highest speed 
dictated in the contest was 120 words a min- 
ute. Two prizes were awarded—one for the 
best transcript submitted in New York City, 
and another for the winning transcript outside 
of greater New York. 

Rarely has a more interesting contrast been 
presented than that between the two winners 
at this speed. One paper was submitted by a 
writer who apparently has at his finger-tips 
every expedient of phrase and principle that 
the system boasts. He was able easily to get 
the entire three-minute take of 360 words on 
one page of his notebook—of ordinary size. 
He evidently had no difficulty in writing the 
speed. He is, indeed, a court stenographer 
and is notably capable of a much higher speed 
than 120 words a minute. 

The other winner at the same speed like- 
wise had a comfortable margin of speed, sub- 
mitting a paper with but one minor error. The 
remarkable fact of this performance is that 
it was done with what we might call alpha- 
betic shorthand. That is, except for two or 
three of the common prefixes contained in the 
advanced lessons of the Manual, only the prin- 
ciples covered by the first six or eight les- 
sons of the Manual were employed. Words 
like respect, remember, and community were 
written in full, consonant for consonant and 
vowel for vowel. Even the commonest phras- 
es such as to be and is not were written with- 
out joining. Yet the outlines were clear-cut, 
written without haste, and very legible. They 
occupied three and one-half pages of the note- 
book. 

This is in many ways a remarkable per- 
formance. It shows excellent mastery of 
the basic principles of the system—a mastery 
highly sufficient to enable the writer to write 
at the very creditable rate of 120 words a 
minute and to render a transcript practically 
perfect. To this extent, both the writer and 
the system should be credited for a note- 
worthy performance. A system which is 
capable of this sveed with hardly more than 
its mere alphabet, has undoubtedly achieved 


the utmost in simplicity; and the writer who 
is able to reach such a speed, employing but 
half the material that others seem to require 
to secure less substantial results—that writer 
should likewise be accorded high praise. 

But—and here is the lesson—think of the 
waste of effort and material involved in such 
a performance! The point is well made by 
it that 120 words a minute is easily within 
the reach of the simplest style of shorthand; 
and when such a thing is possible, what more 
must be possible to the same writer employing 
the system as a whole! But a little more 
effort is required to pursue the study to its 
end—and the same writer could, without ex- 
pending any more energy or mental effort, 
write fifty per cent faster. What it takes 
three and one-half pages for, could easily be 
written on a single page, with a consequent 
saving in penlifts and mere physical effort 
sufficient to write many words more in the 
same time. The saving secured by phrasing 
the simple words alone would be considerable. 

Whenever we see a specimen of work like 
this, we always feel like praising the writer 
for having thoroughly learned the basic prin- 
ciples of the system—a feat worthy in itself; 
but we can’t help speculating what will be 
possible in speed and shorthand proficiency 
to such a writer if the good work is carried 
a little further. 


Specialist 


Commercial 
Appointed 


OMMERCIAL teachers will be glad to 
learn that the position of Specialist in 
Commercial Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, has now 
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been filled by the appointment of Prof. J. O. 
Malott, of Yeatman High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

On account of the numerous activities of 
Professor Malott in the cause of commercial 
education, he is well known to the commercial 
teaching fraternity. 

A fuller account of this important appoint- 
ment will be found in the April issue of the 
American Shorthand Teacher. 


9 


Obituary 
Julius Ensign Rockwell 


HE shorthand world has suffered a great 

loss through the death of Mr. Julius E. 
Rockwell of Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 13. 

Mr. Rockwell was born at Millbury, Massa- 
chusetts, March 3, 1860, and most of his life 
was spent in the employ of the United States 
Government. At the time of his death Mr. 
Rockwell was the editor of publications for 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, in which department he had been 
employed for more than twenty years 

Mr. Rockwell became known the world over 
as the author and compiler of “The Teaching, 
Practice, and Literature of Shorthand,” one 
of the most interesting and authoritative 
books on shorthand ever published. This 
famous book was first issued in 1884 by the 
Bureau of Education of the United States 
Government as a “Circular of information.” 
A second and revised edition was issued by 
the Bureau in 1893. Mr. Rockwell’s book 
contained the most complete bibliography of 
shorthand books and shorthand systems pub- 
lished up to that time. It also contained 
a vast amount of data about the teaching 
of shorthand in various kinds of schools 
throughout the United States, as well as in- 
teresting information about the teaching and 
practice of shorthand in other countries. A 
feature of the book was the inclusion of 
beautifully engraved plates of the alphabets 
of more than one hundred systems of short- 
hand published in Great Britain and America 
from 1602 down to 1882. This and other 
features of the book have been widely copied 
not only in this country but in others, and 
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without acknowledgment to Mr 
Rockwell. The labor put into the compilation 
of this book was amazing, and it was truly 
a “labor of love” with Mr. Rockwell, as hx 
received no remuneration for it. The work 
was done evenings while he was employed as 
a stenographer in the Bureau of Education, 
from 1881 to 1884. 

After the editions were exhausted, Mr 
Rockwell devoted all his spare time for many 
years to the preparation of a still more ex 
haustive bibliography which he offered to the 
Bureau of Education free of charge. Many 
educational bodies petitioned the Department 
to publish the work as a public document 
Hearings were had upon the matter, but the 
Department decided that the cost of producing 
the book as a public document, of which only 
a few thousand copies could be printed, would 
be prohibitive. It is to be hoped that the 
work done by Mr. Rockwell has not been 
lost and that some time the complete bibliog 
raphy will make its appearance. It would 
be a lasting monument to the zeal, the ability, 
and the self-sacrificing efforts of its author 
to render noteworthy service to the art he 
loved. 

Mr. Rockwell was married in 1882 to Miss 
Mabel Rose Lewis. He is survived by Mrs 
Rockwell and two sons, Henry Ensign Rock- 
well, of New Haven, and Horace Lewis 
Rockwell, of Hartford, Connecticut, both of 
whom are patent attorneys. We extend to 
them our profound sympathy in their bereave- 
ment—sympathy which will be shared by the 
entire shorthand world. 


sometimes 


cw 


Marvin M. Lain 


T is with deep regret that we record the 

death on February 12 of Mr. Marvin M. 
Lain, president of the Lain Business College, 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Lain was born in Bolivar, Texas, in 
1876. For more than twenty years he con- 
ducted a business school in Indianapolis, and 
was active in the promotion of modern meth- 
ods of commercial education. His departure 
will be mourned by a host of people who 
were indebted to him for a successful start in 
the business world. We tender his widow and 
family our sincere sympathy in their 


loss. 


cows 


William Dawson Bridge 


S we go to press, we learn that Dr. Wm. 

D. Bridge, who was widely known as a 
shorthand reporter, historian, and writer on 
shorthand topics, died at his home in Orange, 
New Jersey, on March 9. He was 86 years 
of age. A more extended obituary notice 
will appear next month. 
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RT and) CREDENTIALS 
“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 
16 W. 47 hea New York 


SAIS ~ Se oa, 
(ia /, 


We’re Enthusiasts---lLet’s Get 
Together! 


conversation 

with a reporter recently, he lamented 

the fact that more young men and 
women did not train themselves for the re- 
porting profession. “The opportunities of- 
fered by the reporting profession for good 
financial returns, attractive business connec- 
tions, intellectual growth and development, 
and higher social standing,” said he, “are 
unlimited. It requires more time to train for 
the reporting profession than it does for 
stenography, true, but I am inclined to think 
that it is not so much a question of time as 
it is a question of professional enthusiasm. 
There is a deplorable lack of professional en- 
thusiasm among stenographers!” 

As I read some of the letters in my files 
from young men and women who are training 
themselves to become reporters and _ secre- 
taries, stenographers who have already won 
enviable positions by their diligence and 
study —letters brimful of enthusiasm for 
shorthand, for the work, and for their asso- 
ciates—I concluded that there might be a 
deplorable lack of professional activity on the 
part of stenographers, but there is not a great 
lack of enthusiasm. It seems to me that what 
is needed more than anything else to fan the 
smouldering fires of enthusiasm of stenogra- 
phers into a bright glow of professional 
activity is organization. 


course of a 


URING the 


A Club—That’s the Idea! 
There are a great many commercial clubs 
organized throughout the country, and other 
clubs are being organized every month by 
enterprising young stenographers and enthu- 
siastic teachers. Such clubs are essential to 
the development of good fellowship among 
stenographers and for the establishment of 


( lubs, 
clubs, 


have writers’ 
clubs, actors’ 
we have trades- 
Meat Pack- 


Sales- 


professional dignity. We 
poets’ clubs, musicians’ 
doctors’ clubs, lawyers’ clubs ; 
peoples’ such as the 
ers’ Association, Farmers’ Association, 
Association; there are unions, societies, 
the purpose of which is to promoté 
business, or trade 


associations, 


men’s 
leagues, 
interest in the profession, 
represented. The steam from your mother’s 
tea-kettle is useless and merely drifts away 
to vapor, but steam when controlled and con- 
centrated becomes the dynamo that starts the 
powerful engines to work. Likewise, enthu- 
siasm put to work is the dynamo—motivating 
power—that and carries on the work 
of a big idea or ideal. 


creates 


the Order of the Day 


Organization, 
I was much interested in the practical 
working plan set forth in a lecture by Mr 
Libby, who has a wide acquaintance through 
his writing and lectures. He said: 


Every city has representative government, judicial 
government, public opinion, good will, and the police 
Every state has its representative government, 
judicial government, public opinion, good will, and 
the police. The government of the United States 
has its representative government, judicial govern 
ment, public opinion, the press, good will, and the 
police. The other countries in the world are gov 
erned in the same way, so it is reasonable to 
assume that the plan followed for so long and with 
success in the government of the state, city, country, 
and other countries should be followed in our at 
tempt to govern world peace 


The same will hold 
undertaking. An organization of 
phers can do a great deal towards improving 
themselves in their profession and in im 
proving the economical and social conditions 
in which they function. Teachers alone can- 
not undertake all the responsibility of organ- 


good in any 
stenogra 


logic 
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izing and directing the activities of these 
clubs. Stenographers must do their part. It 
is true that a whole community of stenogra- 
phers will not be interested in such an idea 
right at the start, but five or six enthusiastic 
stenographers with an enthusiastic leader can 
establish a club, and new members be added 
as the organization becomes known. Cer- 
tainly it will afford many opportunities for 
discussions, the give and take of ideas, for 
shorthand study and practice, for social ac- 
tivity and other interesting events. 


Professional Magazines Do Their Bit 


Next to having a club in your community 
for keeping in touch with shorthand events 
is reading the magazines of your profession. 
There are numerous magazines to be had on 
every phase of commercial work. Take the 
Gregg Writer, for instance, which functions 
directly for the benefit of stenographers and 
embryo stenographers. That is why you will 
find in its pages the latest news of interest 
to stenographers, the latest records made in 
shorthand and typewriting contests, and other 
items of interest and value. It provides ma- 
terial for shorthand practice for the students, 
stenographers, aspiring reporters and secre- 
taries; hints and helps for the inexperienced ; 
new ideas for the experienced; human in- 
terest stories to inspire; humorous stories for 
a little fun, and other items of professional 
and entertaining value. The letters from 
young men and women doing stenographic 
work in other lands governed by different 
working conditions, which are published from 
time to time, help to bring together the mem- 
bers of the stenographic profession. And 
shorthand correspondence is another way to 
keep in touch with fellow-workers. 


Still—We Need More Get-Togethers! 


The fact that there are hundreds of Gregg 
Shorthand clubs organized throughout the 
country, and other countries wherever a 
group of stenographers can be brought to- 
gether, and thousands of stenographers read- 
ing the professional magazines, indicates that 
there is not a lack of professional enthusiasm 
among stenographers, but simply that this en- 
thusiasm has not everywhere been concen- 
trated to the point of action. We hope that 
more clubs will be organized. The contacts 
that clubs afford are needed to stimulate 
activity in self-improvement. Such an organ- 
ization can be of vital influence in the social 
and economic circles of the community. 


Clubs Now Functioning 
A list of the clubs that have been reported 
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to us is given below, and other lists will be 
published from time to time. 

We were interested to learn that a com- 
mercial club has been organized in the high 
school of San Juan, Porto Rico. The club 
has a very neat and attractive letterhead for 
club correspondence. 


Gregg Commercial Clubs 


Washington Gregg Association, Washington, D. C 
G. H. Walks, Secretary 
“The Scribblers,”” Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, Ind 
Perle Marie Parvis, Faculty Adviser 
The Gregg Writer Club, The High School, Gloucester, Mass 
Mrs. Marion F. Woodruff, Faculty Adviser 
Commercial Club, Butler High School, Butler, Mo. 
Ethel Herrell, Faculty Adviser 
Shorthand, Typewriting Efficiency Club, 
School, Glassboro, N. J 
Commercial Club, DuBols High School, DuBois, Pa 
Geraldine King, President 
Gregg Club, High School, Elwood City, Pa. 
Cleo C. Hazen, Faculty Adviser 
The Commercial Club. High School, Forest City, Pa 
Barbara J. Puchnick, President 
Hanover Commercial Club, Hanover High School, Hanover 
Pa. 
Kathryn M. Thau, Secretary 
Gregg Association of Harrisburg, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
BE. F. Keller. Faculty Adviser 
Commercial Club, Kane High School, Kane, Pa 
Ellen C. Coleman, Faculty Adviser 
Commercial Club, Norristown High School, Norristown, Pa 
Linnea Forsberg, Faculty Adviser 
Gregg Club, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Commercial Club, High School, San Juan, P. B 
Pedro Gelabert, Jr., President 
“Speedites,”” White River Junction High School, 
River Junction, Vt. 


Glassboro Hig! 


Central High School, 


White 


What They Are Doing at Bement, 
Illinois 


As an illustration of the work that is being 
done in commercial clubs, we are publishing 
in full a letter just received from Mr. W. C 
Maxwell, teacher in the high school of 
Bement, Illinois: 


Below I am enumerating the most important fea- 
tures and accomplishments of our commercial club. 

The Bement High School Commercial Club was 
organized and a constitution adopted two years ago. 

All advanced students in shorthand, typing, and 
accountancy are members. 

Five pupils from each of the beginning classes 
in these subjects ranking the highest in a monthly 
test automatically become honorary members. They 
remain members as long as they retain their ranking. 

Club dues are twenty-five cents each semester. 

Programs are given once a month, and here 
is the last program, presented at our February 
meeting: 

Call to Order........... 
Treasurer's Report......... 
Reading of Minutes........ 
Paper Regarding Typing 
“My Visit to England” 
Music 

Social Hour 


The High School play “Hold that Line, Jimmie” 
was given for the public in December with great 
success. 

The club publishes an eight-page bi-weekly school 
paper, “The Commercial Booster.” They also turn 
out several thousand sheets of work on the mimeo- 
graph. The money obtained from this work, to- 
gether with what is realized from plays and the 


-Dorts Wiggins 
Mayme Wall 
on .Beulah Fay 
Miriam Harrell 
....Brown Byerline 
Miss Emma Day 
-««.Uke Club 
Refreshments 





(WHEN it came to awarding Honorable 
VV Mentions on the December Penmanship 


ry 


} 


Ruth Damon, Secretary of the Vancouver among the students for « 
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of an interesting subject pertaining 
stunts, readings, and other 


ts 


per is used to defray the expenses of the a student report 
ail contests in the 8] ng ne ot the to commerce, musi< 


irposes of this club is to boost and increase 


miscellaneous numbers 
n the contests. For membership, we require that a student be 
ugh some of the classes are very small, registered in at least one commercial subject, and 
ht ls, making it once an active member 
t | ls fer The dues are 25c¢ a semester 
vents, we have been able to compete with the We endeavor to develop students in 
schools of the state Last year we ranked a personality, confidence, and leadership 
second in total number of points in the state During the life of the club we have given two 
very successful vaudevilles, and with the proceeds 
purchased the following equipment for the Com 
A Word from Vancouver mercial depertment: Mimecscope, Mimeogragh, Pil 
° ing Cabinet, and tw add ne mac hines 

At Christmas time we manage a charity drive 
i « thes and f od-stuffs, 
to the Salvation Army. 


semester parties. 


ng only seven or cig Pp they are never dropped. 


to get a balanced team f four puy 
I responsibility, 


h School, Vancouver, Washington, writes: and this is all turned over 
Of course, we also have 


; 


ir Vancouver High School Commercial Club 

ry active organization. We meet once a month , , . ? 

he High School building and combine our busi What are You Doing 

s meeting and program. We have elected regular 

rs who conduct the affairs of the club with the Will the presidents, or secretaries, of com- 
um of assistance from advisors mercial clubs please send us the name of their 
¢ programs are entirely arranged by students, ‘ut id oe tli = " 4 
nsist of an outside speaker (usually from the club, address, an outline of the meetings, etc., 
business men’s clubs), a business office play, 


is 


for future publication ? 


= — S.O.S. a, 


Same old story! We are almost buried beneath the huge 
stack of contest and test papers sweeping down upon us, and 
while we are making heroic efforts to get out reports before 
school closes, there is a possibility that we will not be able 
to mail all reports in time to reach those schools that close 
very early in the year. If you do not receive a report on the 
club as soon as you expect, please be patient with us for a 
little while. You will receive it. 

We are delighted to see the growing interest this flood of 
papers indicates. As long as you will bear with us in reporting 
the results you can't send in too many to suit us! 


Ts 


Honorable Ment 


4 


ions---December Penmanship Drills 


Annabelle Speie Sonvent of the Good Shepherd, 


Denver, Colorado, Sister M. Immaculata, teacher 


lls, we discovered that we could not pick 
it a “best” paper; we had four specimens 
ally deserving of Honorable Mention, s 
are publishing all four names 


Unfortunately, none of the specimens would 
reproduce, so that we cannot show you the 
drills that were submitted 

Some very fine work is being done in the 

\cademy, St. Joseph, Minnesota, Sister M. Jane, schools that sent these “best” drills, and in 

S.B., teacher many of the schools represented by the clubs 

rence Bagdon, Wilby High School, Waterbury, of penmanship drills received These four 
mn., Martha E. Bowen, teacher . 

students particularly are to be congratulated 


rothy M. Davies, Conshohocken High School, 
Conshohocken, Pa., Mrs. C. M. Schreitz, teacher upon the fine style they have acquired. 


umary Ashenbrener, St. Benedict’s College and 
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Types 36,458 Words in a Day 


PEAKING of records, we learn of a 
Gini record that was established re- 

cently by a typist who, in one day’s work, 
wrote 36,458 words, or a total of 182,292 
strokes. This is by actual count. There was 
a meter to prove it. 


We quote from the Birmingham News: 


“Miss Agnes Donley wrote on an average 
of 76 words a minute, or a total of 36,458, for 
the eight actual hours she was at work. In 
other words, she hit the typewriter 380 times 
every minute of the working day, which, by 
deduction, is more than six times every second, 

“Even more astounding is the fact that she 
felt no ill effects from the long grind. At 
five o'clock Friday evening her hands were 
just as steady as they were when she started 
work at eight o'clock in the morning. And 
she was perfectly able to go to work again 
Saturday. 

“The average amount of work required of 
typists in the probate office is 14,000 words a 
day. This means that Miss Donley completed 
two and a half days’ work in one. 

“Beginning at exactly eight o'clock she 
worked without interruption until twelve. She 
took an hour for lunch, being seated at her 
typewriter and starting again at exactly one 
o'clock. On the stroke of five o'clock she 
was finished—and fifty-five pages of work, 
on the regulation 9x16 recorder’s sheets, were 
filled on both sides. The work was nearly 
perfect. There were some erasures, but they 
were few. Besides, these corrections only 
served to retard her progress. 

“Miss Donley did not use any stereotyped 
phrases in her tests. She did regular work 
of the office, that of recording mortgages. 
There were names which had to be copied 
exactly: there were numerous legal technical 


Our 


F course you noticed The Gregg Winter 

Girl if you received a copy of the Feb- 
ruary issue of this magazine, and thoroughly 
enjoyed that lithe little shorthand lady, never 
knowing, unless you happen to be from 
Walker High School, as was the artist, Miss 
Elsie Carlson, that we had made a mistake 
in the address credited to her. We should 
have told you that Miss Carlson is a student 


terms which had to be accurate; there 
pages which had to be numbered; they » 
lines which had to be drawn by the us: 
marks available on the typewriter; there v 
abbreviations. 

“All this was done without deviation from 
the routine. And still the record was esta! 
lished. Moreover, Miss Donley did not 
her own machine; she was given the 
machine in the office which had the m 
attached. 

“There was no glory attached to the t 
In fact, only a select few in the probate off 
knew that she was making a test. 

“Eugene Henry, probate clerk, had 
noticed the speed and agility with which M 
Donley used the typewriter. To satisfy 
curiosity, he asked that she make the t 
She also wanted to know for her own sat 
faction, and so it was arranged. 

“George Whitfield, clerk under wi 
supervision she is employed, did not all 
any disturbance to Miss Donley throug! 
the entire day. 

“Miss Donley is twenty-one years old. She 
took typing in Ensley High School, and uy 
graduation went to work in the probate offic 
where she has been since. 

“Probate Judge J. P. Stiles, Saturday, had 
this to say: 

“*T am more than proud that I have Miss 
Donley in my employ. I think she made a 
record Friday that cannot be touched by an 
one in the state, or perhaps in the countr 
The fact that her work was not of the t 
kind; that her endurance was without falter 
and that she is so unassuming, all gives me 
great satisfaction.’ 

“As a reward for her achievement, Georg: 
Whitfield told her Friday night that Saturda 
was hers to do with as she pleased.” 


Error ! 


at the Walker High School, Washburn, \\ 
consin. 

This little note of apology for the er: 
was squeezed out of the last issue, altho 
we did correct the credit in printing the Kk 
to the picture. And now, having made w 
amends are possible—though corrections n¢ 
serve quite the place of a correct origina 
may we be forgiven? 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required stamina. a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 


Merit. 
TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to al) typists 
whether attending schoo! or not who _ e 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
85 ‘ 
Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more th: n five errors, are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sentin. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
good only until the 25th of the month 
following publication 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 


<< 








—/ 








O. G. A. 


If you are lacking in punctuality, let us 
say, you cannot say to Dame Fortune, “I 
know that my ‘punctuality’ is very faulty, 
but I will offer you an extra amount of 
cheerfulness in its place as the price of 
success.” 

Dame Fortune, however, says “No, you 
shall be successful if you will pay the price 
for success, and the price must be paid in 
kind, not in quality. I demand honesty, 
tact, good health, knowledge, and you must 
pay the price if you want success and 
power.” 

You cannot view the human 
a whole to find out what is holding you 
back, any more than you can view the 
automobile as a whole to discover why it 
does not go. You must do with yourself 
as with the automobile. You must find out 
just what part of your equipment is broken, 
and repair that particular part. You cannot 
use a substitute. 

—Harold Whitehead, in 


machine as 


“Your Job.” 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Arrange the copy given here as 
attractively as you can on one sheet 
of paper, typing a nice border all 
around it. Be sure to indent the 
paragraphs five spaces from the 
margins and to have two spaces 
after every period or full stop. 


Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the 
world. It beats money and power and in- 
fluence. Single-handed the enthusiast con- 
vinces and dominates where the wealth ac- 
cumulated by a small army of workers 
would scarcely raise a tremor of interest. 
Enthusiasm tramples over prejudice and 
opposition, spurns inaction, storms the cita- 
del of its object, and like an avalanche 
overwhelms and engulfs all obstacles. It is 
nothing more or less than faith in action. 
Faith and initiative rightly combined re- 
move mountainous barriers and achieve the 
unheard of and miraculous. 

Set the germ of enthusiasm afloat in your 
plant, in your office, or on your farm; carry 
it in your attitude and manner; it spreads 
like contagion and influences every fiber of 
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April Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good o 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 

250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


HERE is a loose uncomely kind of sentence that never shoots at the mark 

but wanders like a sniffing dog. This is bred by our newspapers and is 1 

offspring of haste and disordered thinking. There is a false instruction t! 
recommends solely an Anglo’-Saxon word. For the glory of English is its rich 
theft from many languages, and it is a narrow democracy of letters that challeng: 
the family of a word and inquires too closely by what steerage it came to 
And I have observed that many writers? who in theory decry a word that 
derived from Latin are the first to be off their guard and use it. 


But chiefly I shall impress upon my students that writing reflects the brair 
and that the beauty and clarity of words arise from a beauty and clarity’ 
thought and judgment. Nor can water be pumped from an empty well. It is | 
the study of great books and by experience of life that they can learn to write 
And then a whole world opens to their expression. 


Youth is but half itself if it gropes! not blindly in a maze of thought, if it 
stretch not to grasp the moon; and it shall be my labor to discover in its unskill 
utterance this world that is too tremendous to be tied within the logic of a1 
apprenticed sentence. On such paragraphs,’ however loosely they ramble to 
ineffective end, I shall not lay a sacrilegious finger, because | know that the glo: 
of the sunrise lies unexpressed sometimes behind the mist of words. Some d 
when their apprenticeship is past, may these gliftering® peaks still remain to ¢ 
color to thoughts that the years perhaps have dulled. Any practiced writer 
mature age remembers his early effort; and, although the reward of his youthi 
labor filled only a feverish and silly page, he knows with’ what sharp reality 
worked. He is lucky if the old fire still warms him when his schooling has 
progressed through twenty years. A better chapter, now, that runs in‘ compr 
hensive order, is a tamer cousin to the youth that stood bewildered and ineffective’ 
on the heights. Once, under the romantic moon of Heidelberg, I wrote a sto: 
of a king’s jester and of lovers that sighed upon the midnight. The manu 
script, the very plot, is gone; but in my silly memory it quite tops what I have 
written’ since. 


And so now, here, on the sands of Shanklin, I argue in fancy with my class 
and guide them by sweet persuasion. Already I see myself a person of som 
dignity, moving with solemn step across the campus with a black bag that contains 
my papers, while’? freshmen stand aside to courtesy. I shall converse with th 
president almost as an equal. And when October has burned the fruits of eart! 
and the wind vainly whistles its invitation from the north, I shall sit snug wit! 
my classroom in fearful’’ state behind my birch. I shall commune with the 
masters of the past and guide my students on the flowery paths of culture. (2,8/' 
strokes)—Concluded from “A Thread of English Road,” by Charles Syd) 


Brooks. 
[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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industry before you realize it; it means 
real, virile; it means spontaneous bed- 
results—the vital things that pay divi- 


Henry Chester 


Senior Test 


r test consists of a letter 
n to some pPromment 
woman in Illinois to join the Who's 
Who Illinois Women. You may ad- 
lress the letter to any woman you 
wish, but it should be attractively 
ranged and mechanically perfect. 
‘hen make a biographical data sheet 
to be filled out by the person to whom 
the letter is directed, and attach it 
Each part of this test should be ar- 
ranged on a separate sheet of paper 


The sent 


Part I 


one of the 
men of this state whose activity and 
evement merit being chronicled in Who's 
» Illinois Women, now in process of pub- 
ition 
This is the effort that 
le in Illinois to compile a record of the 
rk of women which has been such a great 
tor in the civic and cultural life of the 
te It is being compiled by women, for 
men, embodying the viewpoint of women 
will include the biographies of the early 
as well as that of the women 
today. In short, it will be the first com- 
te, up-to-date history of the women of 
iois and their splendid accomplishment in 
ry field of endeavor 
You will find enclosed several sample pages 
wing the size and make-up of the book. 
lease fill in the enclosed blank with as mucl 
tail as possible and return to me within the 
xt few weeks. There will be a nominal 
rge of twenty-five dollars for one-half 
e or forty-five dollars for ‘an entire page, 
th an additional cost of five dollars if a 
ture is used. (Check to cover this charge 
ist accompany the material for your 
graphy. 
\ copy of Who’s Who Illinois Women con- 
ning your biography will be sent to you, 
of charge, as soon as it is published. 
Yours very truly, 


28 have been selected as 


first has ever been 


neer women, 


Part II 


Suggestions for biographical Data for 
Who’s Who Illinois Women. Note: Please 
rite additional facts on the back of this 
sheet. Your biography will be compiled from 
facts given below and will be submitted 
you for your O. K. before it is published. 
ir, if you prefer, you may write your own 
graphy exactly as you wish it to appear 
Who’s Who. 
Name in full, married or single, address, 
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where educated, father’s date of mar- 
riage, mother’s maiden name, children’s names, 
husband’s name, occupation or profession, 
place of birth, church affiliation, member ot 
what organizations and clubs, officer of what 
organizations and clubs, dates of [ 


name, 


g holding of 
each office, special interests, political affiia- 
tion, outstanding activities and achievements 
Remarks. Please fill out and return to Who's 
Who Illinois Women. (Supply address.) 


[These tests are good nly to May 25, 192C ] 


Club Prizes 


Awards 


O.G. A. 


Superior Merit 


Fort Wayne, Ind 


Gold Pin 


Finkelstelr wW ibury Business 


Calif 

+. >: 

Silver Pin 
Hig Schoo Meriden, (¢ 
High School, Boston, Mas 
liege. Kansas City. M 
School for Girls New 


Adeline Smith, Washington 

Alice I. Breen, Charlestown 

Leah Blanpied, Central Business ( 

Helen Seidner, Hebrew Technical 
York, N. Y. 

Violet Starks, East Side High 
Bertha Zaretsky, Hebrew Technical School for 
York, N ’ 
Lacile, Tarpey, St 


Madison, Wis 


Girls 


Schoo! 


School, C r us, Ohi 


Mary's 


Bronze Pin 


Bernice Wuchner, Woodbury Business ‘ ge. Las 
Calif 
Margaret Kane, High School, Danbury, Conn 
Elsie Bushong. Business High Sect l, Washington, D. C 
Ruth Miller, High School, South Bend, Ind 
Jana Parish, Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs 
lowa 
Norma 
Evalyn 


High School, Kansas City, Kans 
High School, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Davenport -McLachlin Institute, 


Kilby, 
sarson, 

Anne Robinson 
Rapids, Mich 

Hiram Kirecht, 

Margaret Ana 
Minn 

Gertrude Edelstein 
New York, N. Y¥ 

Ethel Stern, Hebrew Techni 
=~ o 

Martin Takacs, 
Ohloe 

Anna Maglic, 
Ohle 

Mary Avila, Brackenridge 
Lelo Estes, Main Avenue Senior 
Tex 

Sarah Lopez, 
Antonio, Tex 
Vivian Abel. High School 
Pvelyn Tessman, High School. Watertown, Wis 

Mildred Conover, Champaign High School, Champaign. I!! 
Fairy Davies, West Frankfort, Ill 

Helen Swanson, Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa 
Agnes Nowakoski, Calumet High School, Calumet, Mich 
Catherine Bokmiller, High School of Commerce, Detroit 
Mich 

Mary Rosen, High School of Commerce, Detroit. Mich 


Grand 


Minn 
llege Minneapolis 


High School, Buffalo, 
Peterson Humboldt C 


Hebrew Technical School for Girls 


for Girls, New York, 


Interstate School of Commerce, Cleveland 


llege Cleveland 


Metropolitan Business C 


High School, San Antonio, Tex 
High School, San Antoni 
Main Avenue nior High School, Sar 


Manitowoc, Wis 
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Helen Shiner, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. Leola Uecker, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebr 
Edith Ulonoff, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich net words; 1 error 
Johanna H. Slebauer, Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minn. Russell Kleist, Rochester High School, Rochester, M 
Verna I. Becker, Lincoln High School, Thief River Falls, (85.6 net words; 1 error) 
Minn Vera Wagner, Our Lady of Good Counsel, Cleveland, 
Anna G. McPhearson, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. (83.4 net words; 4 errors) 
Nora Brown, Lancaster, Pa Lois G. Farnham, Moser Business College, Chicag 
Viola C. Conley, John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High (82.4 net words: 3 errors 
School, Philadelphia, Pa Bridget Jost, St. Francis Commercial School, Milw 
Dorothy Summers, Wheeling High School, Wheeling. W. Va. Wis. (81.1 net words: 4 errors) 
Marie Bendel, Central High School, Madison, Wis. Gertrude Williams, Detroit Commercial College, Ds 
Mich. (80.8 net words; 1 error) 
Elaine Paulsen, Luverne High School, Luverne, Minn 
net words; 2 errors) 
j William Spooe, Maryville High School, Maryville, Mo 
Al ag: net words; 2 errors) 
Aware 5 Helen Urban, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, M 
(79.6 net words; 3 errors) 
Flordora M. Mellquist, Sioux Falls High School 
>; Falls, N. Dak. (78.2 net words; 1 error) 
Gold Pin Esther Ahlberg, Moser Business College, Chicago, Il 
Geraldine Hartwick, High School, Marysville, Kans net words; 4 errors) 
Louls Kramer, Baltimore, Md. (77.7 net words; 1 error 
: > >; . . : - 
Silver Pin Anna Crews, Moser Business College, Chicago, II! 
net words; 4 errors) 
Genevieve Filasch St Francis Commercial School, 
waukee, Wis. (76.6 net words; 1 error) 


Bennie Oakley, High School, Pasadena, Calif 
Nelson Dickinson, High School, Belvidere, N. J 
Mamie Korokin, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New Betty DeGrandchamp, Detroit Commercial College, D: 
York, N. ¥ ; ; : Mich. (75.8 net words; 3 errors) 
Ethel Stern, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York, Mary Sonnen, St. Francis Commercial School, Milwa 
N. ¥ . . . Wis. (75.6 net words; 3 errors) 
Pattie ¢ arwile, Virginta Commercial College Lynchburg, Va. Edna Gagnon, Cony High School, Augusta, Maine (75 
Clarence Stoltz, High School, Tomah, Wis words: 2 errors 
B Pi Elaine Bevens, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, M 
ronze in (75.5 net words: 4 errors) 
Florence Sturtz, Rock Falls Township High School, Rock Dorothy Kastenholz, St. Francis Commercial School, M 
Falls, WW waukee, Wis. (75.4 net words; 2 errors) 
Marie Ross, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Il. Angeline DeMates, High School, Lead, 8S. Dak. (74.9 
Doris E. Brown, High School, Norway, Maine words, 3 errors) 
Ewald Teske, High School, South Haven, Mich Meta Boetcher, Wausau Business Institute, Wausau, 
Clara Lower, Martin Hughes High School, Buhl, Minn. (74.7 net words; 1 error) 
Elmer Erickson, Central High School, Duluth, Minn Loretta Smith, St. Francis Commercial School, Milwa 
Cecelia Buchmeier, St. Francis de Sales School, St. Paul, Wis. (74.5 net words; 3 errors) 
Minn Lucille Ridinger, High School, Benld, Il. (74.3 net wor 
Rita Fiterman, Lincoln High School, Thief River Falls, 1 error) 
Minn Rudolph Schilling. Grand Island Business College, G 
Helen W. Harkins, St. Mary’s Academy, Dover, N. H Island, Nebr. (74.3 net words, 5 errors) 
Patricia Ann Pointer, St. Rose’s School, Portland, Oregon Clara Muller, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebr 
Rertha Scheuchenzuber, St. Joseph's School, Lancaster, Pa net words; 5 errors) 
Violet Davis, High School, Lead, S. Dak Lorraine Gasper, St. Francis Commercial Sehool, Milwa 
Agnes Nett, St. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis. (74.0 net words; 2 errors) 
Wie Mabel Muller, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebr 
E. M. Gilmore, Wisconsin Commercial Academy, Milwaukee, net words; 5 errors) 
Wis Elsie Dittl, St Francis Commercial School, Milwa 
Ileen Howard, Alexander High School, Nekoosa, Wis Wis. (73.2 net words: 1 error) 
Edna Herschleb, High School, Poynette, Wis Maxwell Foster, Grand Island Business College, @ 
Island, Nebr. (73.1 net words; 3 errors) 
Honorable Mention Antoinette Bittman, St. Francis Commercial School, M 
waukee, Wis. (73.1 net words; 3 errors) 
Betty Oreston, Belmont High School, Los Angeles, Calif Ogie Borden, High School, Clarinda, lowa (72.9 net w 
Anne Hogan, Putnam, Conn 4 errors) 
James R. Langley, London, England Etta Levin, Moser Business College, Chicago, Tl. (72.8 
Nellie Brennaman, High School, Clarinda, lowa words; 1 error) 
Rosa E. Tamm, Union Hill High School, Union City, Marie Lentz, St. Francis Commercial School, Milwa 
N. J Wis. (72.3 net words; 3 errors) 
Catharine Meller, St. Joseph's School, Lancaster, Pa Edith Canote, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebr 
George N. Bollinger, Thompson School, York, Pa net words; 3 errors) 
Evelyn Fernstrom, High School, East Providence, R. I William Bollini, High School, Benld, Nl. (72.2 net wor 
Alice E. Gould, Peoples’ Academy, Morrisville, Vt 4 errors) 
Gordon A. Perry, Peoples’ Academy, Morrisville, Vt Winifred Reech Welland Business College, We 
Pattie Carwile, Virginia Commercial College. Lynchburg. Va Ontario, Canada (72.1 net words; 3 errors) 
Marie K. Winkels, St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis Lenore Meltz, St. Francis Commercial School, Milwau) 
Wis. (72.0 net words; 4 errors) 
Emma Mattson, High School, Lead, 8S. Dak. (72.0 net w 
4 errors) 
Helen Kurash, Irvington High School, Irvington, N 


’ _— . “4 (71.7 net words; 5 errors) 
C ompetent ’ I Ty pists Marie Roberts, Brown's Business College, Jacksonville 
J 


(71.6 net words; 3 errors) 
Dorothea Griesbach, Prairie du Chien High School, Pra 
. du Chien, Wis. (71.4 net words; 3 errors) 
Gold Pin Helen Machazel, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, M 
Flizabeth Leimgruber, Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind (71.3 net words; 3 errors) 
Anita Burney, California College of Commerce, Long Beach, Dorothea Duckworth, Moser Business College, Chicago, |! 
Calif (71.2 net words; 2 errors) 
Anna Crews, Moser Business College, Chicago, Tl. Frances Massey, St. Philomena School, Chicago, Ill 
Lois G. Farnham, Moser Business College, Chicago, Il. net words; 5 errors) 
Leola Uecker, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebr. Eleanor H. Rasp, American College, Omaha, Nebr 
Ursula F. Carroll, St. Elizabeth's School, Philadelphia, Pa. net words, 2 errors) 
. Henrietta Hauser, St. Francis Commercial School, M 
Honorable Mention waukee, Wis. (70.7 net words; 3 errors) 
Dorothy Reuss, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebr. (95.9 Catharine Szott, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, M 
net words; 5 errors) (70.5 net words; 3 errors) 
Eleanor Hardy, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. Ada Campbell, El Dorado Springs High School, El Dor 
(94.0 net words; 1 error) Mo. (70.5 net words; 3 errors) 
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beth Leimgruber, Reitz High School, Bvansville, Ind 
5 net words, 2 errors) 

M. Torgeson, Wausau Business 
4 net words; 3 errors) 

» Sharp, Reitz High School, 
rds, 4 errors) 
lia Diel, St 

Wis. (70.2 net 


College, Wausau, Wis 


Evansville, Ind. (70.3 net 


Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee 


words; 4 errors) 


Courtesy of L. C 
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Juliet Pepin, Berlin Senior High School, Berlin, N 
70.2 net words; 3 errors 
Jessie Mae Derr, Elk Grove 
Calif (70.1 net 
lola Sipe, Norfolk 
words; 2 errors) 


[O y records over 


Union High School, Elk Grove, 
words r errors 


High Sect (70.0 net 


Norfolk, Nebr 


Smith Typewriter 


Mile. Odette Piau and the Championship Trophy 


inform us of the re- 
“4 cent success of Mlle. Odette Piau in 
vinning the European Typewriting Cham- 

mship for the third successive year. This 
feat gives to Mlle. Piau permanent possession 

the trophy which, as may be seen from 
the accompanying photograph, is a beautiful 
example of the jeweler’s art. 

The European Typewriting Championship 
Contest is held yearly under the auspices of 
e Paris Business Show, and is open to all 
ntestants, professional or amateur. Mlle. 
Piau, an amateur, is employed by the secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations at Geneva; 
nd for three years has led all competitors. 
lhe championship copy this year was chosen 
irom a newspaper, the time of writing being 
twenty minutes. 

In winning this year, Mlle. Piau wrote 
i total of 11,300 strokes with 40 errors. She 
penalized ten strokes f each error, 


jG UROPEAN cables 


was ior 


strokes 
10,474 


leaving her a net count of 10,900 
Her nearest competitor had a gross of 
strokes, with 26 errors, or 10,214, net 

It will be seen that the method of awarding 
the European championship is very similar to 
that followed in our own championship con- 
tests. In both countries the typists copy from 
straight matter and the word count is reck- 
oned upon a stroke basis. In country, 
however, contestants must copy 
instead of twenty minutes, and the 
penalty is ten words, or fifty strokes, for ea 
mistake. 

Mile. Piau in her three years’ work has 
conclusively proved her right to the cham- 
pionship. We give herewith her records for 
years. 


this 
fi. r one he ur 
error 


h 


those 
NuMsBer or Srroxkes 

Gross Errors Net 

201 

10,943 21 

11,300 40 


30 9.901 
10,737 


nO ¢ 
10,900 
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Specimens prepared for the annual “Designs Contest’ held by students 
of the typewriting classes of Albany (Oregon) High School 
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Leading Cities of the United States---] 


Aberdeen, 8. Dak. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


A 
Se wit 
<—D 


Adrian, Mich. 

p Akron, Ohio 

C_s— +2 Alameda, Calif. 

: Albany, N. Y. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Alexandria, La. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Alliance, Ohio 
Alpena, Mich. 
Alton, Ill 
Altoona, Pa. 
Americus, Ga. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Anaconda, Mont. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Annapolis, Md. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ansonia, Conn 
Appleton, Wis. 
Asheville, N. Car 


Ashland, Wis. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 
Astoria, Oregon 
Atchison, Kans. 
Athens, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantie City, N. J 
Auburn, Me. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Aagusta, Me. 
Aurora, TH. 


Austin, Tex. 


- 


| ne 


60 am 
- 

AC 
tsa 
ie. 
al 
Cam 
Ca wi 


7 


Meee 
> 
a —H— 


Rangor, Me 
Rarre, Vt. 

Bath, Me. 

Raton Rouge, La. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Reatrice, Nebr. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Reaver Falls, Pa. 
Bellaire, Obio 
Belleville, Tl. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Rerkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, N. H. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Biddeford, Me. 
Billings, Mont. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

Birmingham, Ala 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 

f- we 
a 

“2? +? 
<.e e ce 


Jf ¢ * 


-_. al 


Boise, Idaho 
Boone, Iowa 
Boston, Mass. 
Boulder, Colo 
Rowling Green, Ky 
Bradford, Pa nal 
— 


“ty —— 


Brainerd, Minn. _ 
Brazil, Ind. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
Brockton, Mass. 


WF 
Ce — 
ae 


-_ = 


Brookline, Mass. ~~ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brownsville, Tex. 


Branewick, Ge. 


»S 


-*e2U 


Baffalo, N. Y. 


? Burlington, Iowa. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Butler, Pa. 
Butte, Mont. 
Cairo, Mil. 
Cambridge, Masa. 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Camden, N. J. 
Cantona, Obio 


Carbondale, Pa. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Central Falls, R. I. 
Champaign, Il 
Charleston, 8. Car 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. Car 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chester, Pa 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Chicago, Til 
Chickasha, Okla 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Chippewa Falls, Wis 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, Iowa 
Coffeyville, Kana. 


Cohoes, N. Y 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Columbia, Pa 


Columbia, 8. Car 


Ps Columbus, Ga 


- Columbus, Ind 


Columbus, Ohio 


Concord, N. H. 
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Leading Cities of the United States---ll 


Corning, N. Y. — _ 
a 


Council Bluffs, [owa ef G 


Corsicana, Tex. 


Covington, Ky 4, ———=)> 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


ee Cawberland, Md. 


Dallas, Tex. 


elt 
a a 
CG» 


Danbury, Conn F 


Danville, Va Ze p~ 


Danville, Il 


Escanaba, 


Emporia, Kans. 
Enid, Okla 


Erie, Pa. 


Mich 


oT e@.__— Evanston, I! 


Evansville, Ind. 
Everett, Mass. 
Everett, Wash 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N. Dak 


Faribault, Minn 


> | ST 
is A 
CW. 
—W, —<— Great Falls, Mont. 
¢ 
— ww -—c— Greeley, Colo, 


Grand Forks, N. Dak 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ber’ Zz Green Bay, Wis 
— —2— Greensboro, N. Car 
— Ls Greenville, Miss. 


— Us, 22 ~=—S Greenville, S. Car 


aoe en_c Guthrie, Okla. 
, H 
ao ~«<- J i Hagerstown, Md 


co © Hamilton, Ohio 


Davenport.” Towa —— 
on a Hammond, Ind. 


Findlay, Obio. 


Dayton, Ohio 


P Pp 
Decatur, Ill 


Denison, Tex 


Fitchburg, Mass. o 

Ose; 
Pn 
4 


a 


Flint, Mich. 
a" 2 Fond du Lac, Wis 


eee -—a—— Fort Collins, 
Colo. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 


y sen Fort Madison, Iowa 


Z aweo Fort Scott, Kans. 


lenver, Colo 
Dex Moines, lowa 
letroit, Mich. 


lhixon, TIL 


Dover, N. H. 


JZ ace O- Reto, Ad 
J- S/S 
Jrea 


co, - 
o- 
EntGingn, ket om - ad 


East Liverpool, Ohio oS ee 


Coniad w& 
fe. 2-4 


-—ro > 


Dubuque, Towa 


Duluth, Minn Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. Fort Worth, Tex. 


Dunmore, Pa. 

Durham, N. C. 

—r_* 
GZ. e_— East St. Losia, 


*6 


on_@- 


< 


Elizabeth, N. J. << “= 
él 


' Elkhart, Ind. 
« — no -<—, Pimira, N. Y. 
oy ie 
ef “CE! Reno, Okla. 
ee Elwood, Ind. 
eee « Elyria, Obie 


East Orange, N. J. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Galena, Kans. 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Easton, Pa. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Bigin, 1. 


ca Cas” 


- Galveston, Tex. 

Gary, Ind. 

Geneva, N. Y. 

me ff a — Glens Pails, N.Y. Za. 
—+« —<— Gloucester, Mass 7, 
Gloverwille, N.Y. — EO _/ 


Goshen, Ind. oO?” Oo 


Fl Paso, Tex. 


<— 


Pe, 


ar 


(To be continued next month) 


€.f'-¢é 


<Fe — Helena, Mont. 


Hannibal, Mo 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harrison, N. J 
Hartford, Cons. 
Hastings, Nebr. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Ce —— Haverhill, Mass. 


Tlazelton, Pa. 


Henderson, Ky. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Holland, Mich. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Homestead, Pa. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Horneli, N. Y. 

Hot Springs, Ark 
Houston, Tex. 
Huntington, Ind. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Grand Island, Nebr. O-——“_ ——, Iron Mountain, Mic. 
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__—_ HERE an THERE 


£ 


in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


i 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


—_—, “sietinndeeen 


S we “listen-in” and 
hear “In  Peor-i-a,” 
our thoughts go back 

to a cosy room in London, 
England, before an open 
fire, where a young man 
from distant “Peoria” sat 
and poked away at the coals 
if a cheerful fire, to his in- 
tense enjoyment. “We don’t 
have fires like this at home,” 
he mused, and poked again. 
We were thoughtful for him 
and did not venture “the 
fire'll be out if you keep 
poking it.” He was happy, 
resting from the strenuous 
demonstrations at Olympia, 
where each day and night 
he pounded the typewriter 
much to the satisfaction and awe of his Eng- 
lish audience. -He won the friendship of 
many there and it was a rather sad day when 
he sailed away. 

Since that time, Emil A. Trefzger, for it 
was he, has travelled far, literally and meta- 
phorically speaking. All through Europe, all 
ver America, he has demonstrated expert 
operation of the typewriter. To his credit 
re many typewriting championships, the 
Western, British, World's. 

His interest in shorthand secured for him 
the position of County Court Reporter at 
Peoria and he has always been an enthusiast 

r our system. 

He resigned from the “battle of the keys” 
to accept the branch managership for the 
Underwood Typewriter Company in Jackson- 
ille, Florida, was afterwards transferred to 
Baltimore, later to Cleveland, and then to 
Los Angeles. His experience as demonstrator 
nd manager has therefore been nationwide. 
Mr. Trefzger has now been promoted to the 

sition of special representative of the sales 
epartment at the headquarters of the same 

mpany in New York City, where it is 
ssured us his knowledge and enthusiasm, to- 
rether with his broad experience in the 


Emil A. Trefzger 


admirably 
important 


typewriter field, 
fit him for this 
work 
Our congratulations to 
Mr. Trefzger! 
cw 
HE trend in business is 
toward codperation and 
the banding 
those in the same field. 
trend is 
equipment 


together of 
This 
office 
inter 
Recently 


seen in the 
field in an 
national way. 
there has been established an 
Association of European Di- 
rectors and Office Appliance 
Dealers. Its 


consolidate the 


purpose is to 
activities ot 
their profession with a view to better under- 
standing and closer ation, and “the 


shall deal more 


cooper 
association particularly with 
questions pertaining to ocean freight, customs 
duty propaganda, legislative and technical in- 
formation relating to the improvement and 
use of office machinery, European expositions, 
etc.” say the articles adopted by the newly 
formed organization. It is the spirit of 
cooperation that has succeeded the spirit of 


antagonistic competition. 


NFORMATION has reached this depart- 

ment that there will be held during this 
year at the Matsuya department store, Tokyo, 
and also at the Public Hall, 
Osaka, an international business show. It is 
expected that the exhibition in the land of 
the cherry blossom will take place in the fall 


Commercial 


cw 


HE National Councillor of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Germany (Ber- 
lin) has just been announced. Mr. B. L. 
Winchell, president of the Remington Type- 
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writer Company, has received the appoint- 
ment. As a member of the Chamber of the 
United States, the German Chamber is en- 
titled to appoint a National Councillor and 
four delegates to represent it at meetings of 
the National Chamber in Washington. 

His many friends are sure that the appoint- 
ment could be in no more capable hands and 
extend cordial good wishes to Mr. Winchell. 


cw 


HE Shipman-Ward Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Chicago, well known to our readers 
from the advertisement that has been appear- 
ing in the columns of this magazine each 
month for many years, forms a happy family, 
as will be seen by the photograph we are 
reproducing. Because of the special training 
given them it is usual for employees to re- 
main with the firm over long periods and 
this, of course, develops a “family spirit” 
which is predominant in this large plant. 


cw 


T is not for Ye Editor to say that this 
department is filling the bill, or that it is 
a success! So it is encouraging to have our 
correspondents say so for us. It is good to 
receive letters from many readers expressing 
appreciation of this new feature and asking 


many and sundry questions relative to office 
equipment. 

Typewriter Topics, and Business Equip- 
ment have their quarters at 320 Broadway, 
New York. Many readers have written for 
this information. 

What do you consider satisfactory equip- 
ment for a complete commercial course? asks 
another. Now that requires some thought. 
There is so much good equipment on the 
market that a discriminating choice can be 
made. 

Typewriters, naturally. If funds will stand 
it, stenographers’ desks, as they are called, 
wherein the typewriter when not in use can 
do the disappearing act. You know the kind 
we mean. If the exchequer does not see his 
way clear to loosen his purse strings to such 
an extent, let us suggest that excellent equip- 
ment for the typewriter room is the long 
table fixed firmly to the floor. Stenographers’ 
chairs, those that fit snugly in the small of 
the back, holding one in a comfortable posi- 
tion for writing, are good. If these are too 
expensive, the suggestion of many leading 
typewriting teachers should be heeded and 
the ordinary “kitchen chair” used, because it 
is stationary and keeps the student in an easy, 
comfortable, and yet not lackadaisical posi- 
tion. These chairs do not move about, which 
is an advantage, because changing the posi- 
tion of the body and arms throws the hands 


The Shipman-Ward Family and their Home-like Factory 
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ut of the proper 
eyboard and the 
tating. 

While on this subject of tables and chairs, 
particular thought should be given to the 
rrect height of them They should not 
low a sprawling attitude nor should they 
it the student into a cramped position. Later 
e can take up this phase in more detail 
[The next important item in the office is 
ling equipment. Correspondence, cards, etc, 
must have a place of repose for ready refer 
nce. The Library Bureau and Yawman 
nd Erbie companies have specially prepared 
equipment which gives in 
tools for teaching 
filing papers; two 
filing cards; folders; 
hese latter should be of two kinds, alpha 
hetical and numerical. 

\ mimeograph for duplication work is « 
Adding machines, bookkeeping ma 
hines, addressing machines, and other office 
devices can be added in the order mentioned, 
as appropriations permit 

For further particulars regarding equip- 
ment for schools and detailed outlines of 
study we would respectfully refer the reader 
to Messrs. Gregg and SoRelle’s “Secretarial 
Studies” and Mr. Strumpf’s “Problems in 
Office Practice,” both of which contain illu- 
minating information along this line 
We shall be glad to answer any 
relative to this feature of our work, 
through the columns of this department 
Please send in your questions, as the answer- 
ing of them may help solve not only your 
problems but the problems of many others 
In this way we feel a real service will be 
rendered to our readers. 


writing position on th 


results are often devas- 


hool compact 


rm the necessary filing 
\ drawer for 


perhaps, for 


drawe rs, 
guides 


irable. 


question 
school 


cw 


“PHE Gregg Schools of Great Britain and 
4 The Drake Colleges of the United States 
have just placed the largest single order for 
typewriters that schools have ever placed in 
Great Britain and America, announces the 
Remington Typewriter Company. The Brit- 
ish concern purchased 564 machines, and the 
American, 517. Our side comment on this 
is that there is plenty of typewriter business 
with schools if the sales effort is right. 


coo 


HE designation of Official Typewriter of 

the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Phila- 
delphia, which we hear has been accorded the 
Remington typewriter, is of peculiar historical 
interest. Fifty years ago, Model 1 of this 
make was the first practical typewriter and 
had its first public exhibition at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia. Like twin 
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brothers, the typewriter and the telephone 
(which also had its initial public exhibition 


in Philadelphia) have rendered service of 


immense value to the modern business world 
one as the conqueror of time and the other 
as the conqueror of space It is a far cry 
typewriter, which had no 


from the original 
shift-key and 
the complete 


wrote capital letters on y, to 
Remington line as it will b 


exhibited at the Sesqui-Centennial 


y WAS but a short ! ago 
was displayed window = the 
10,000,000th = engin« ad y that 
concern. Starting 
they considered an “eighty tl 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
continued to until now they have 
their millionth iachine And the 
“saturation point” is sti 


there 


mammoth 
forty years ago with what 
market, 
Company has 


usand” 


produce 
reached 


overed 


IXTY-FOUR 


That will give some 


4,200 lamps! 
indication of the size 


square teet, 
of the new Broadway that 
nightly of the Royal Type 
writer, on New York. The keys 
are depressed and as they move rapidly up 
and down on the keyboard the carriage shifts 
gradually to the left. When the carriage has 
gone to its point, the lever 
and the carriage comes into place again, at 


electric sign on 
blazes the story 


Broadway, 


extreme moves 
the same time moving the paper up a spac« 
through the rollers \ similar sign has now 
been erected in Chicago. 


FTER answering the relative 

to suitable office 
we received a most 
subject from the 
“Equipment for Commercial Departments” is 
the title of this work by Mr. E. G. Black 
instructor it Education 
and College of 
desks are in use; with connec 
tions for each desk; mimeograph machines; 


questions 
equipment for 
helpful bulletin on the 
tate University of 


schools, 


lowa 


stone the College of 


Commerce Stenographers’ 


a dictaphone 


adding, multiplying, and dividing machines; a 
Mimeoscope with a 
this forms 
university. 


Tiltoscope attachment— 
part of the equipment for the 


What appeals particularly to our sense of 
neatness and tidiness is the utilization of a 
drawer for each student. These drawers are 
kept in a locked cabinet when the student is 
notin class, and are placed in the desk 
student is at work, 
from pilfering 
able to the 


as the 
saving “much annoyance 

and there is always avail 
teacher the complete set of 


° . ” 
exercises, 
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Romance in the Canning Industry 


Napoleon Inspired Invention 


From “Current Opinion” 
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“Don'ts” for Correct Writing 


HE cross-word puzzle is helping us to The New York Sun, compiled, for the 

enlarge our vocabularies. If some genius of his writers and editors, what he cal! 

would invent a game which would teach an “Index of Expurgations.” Mr. Dana was 
us how to use “the correct word” in every- a purist in style and correct expressi 
day conversation and correspondence, it would While there may be some English schol 
also help. Few of us say or write what we and teachers today who do not agree w 
all of his “don'ts,” his index is still a valuable 


mean. 
Charles A. Dana, when he was editor of guide to those who wish to write correc 


Do not write: Materially for largely 
Above or over for more than Mutual for common 
Aggregate for total Notice for observe 
Balance for remainder Onto for on or upon 
Call attention for direct attention Partially for partly 
Claim for assert Party for person 
Commence for begin Past two years for last two years 
Conscious for aware Practically for virtually 
Couple for two Prior to for before 
Cultured for cultivated Propose for purpose 
Date back to for date from Proven for proved 
Donate for give Ouite for something of 
Indorse for approve Realize for obtain 
Fall for autumn Section for region 
From whence for whence Spend for pass 
Inaugurate for establish, institute Standpoint for point of view 
Individual for person Subsequent for afterward 
Infinite for great, vast Transpire for happen 
In our midst for among us Universal for general 
In spite of for despite Vicinity for neighborhood 
Last for latest Viewpoint for point of view 
Less for fewer Would seem for seems 
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‘Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted od by FREDERICK H. GURTLER 
rt and Convention Reporter 


69 West "Washington Street, Chicago 


ia 











—» 


Becoming a Shorthand Reporter 


from 


the March issue) 


General Qualifications 


OME shorthand reporters believe that to 
sit in court and record questions and 
answers at an exceedingly rate of 
speed is unworthy of their abilities, that to 
justify their positions as skilled workers and 
professional men the rate of speed ought to 
be high enough and the matter ought to be 
difficult enough to make the reporting per- 
formance a matter of accomplishment. On 
the other hand, to have occasional assign- 
ments which do not require much skill would 
appear to compensate partly for the abnormal 
effort which may be required on other occa 
sions. 
Technical 
of subjects, just as 
of engineers, doctors, 
engaged in highly specialized 
or whole issues of this magazine 
required to give even a small portion of the 
technical vocabulary a reporter ought to 
recognize in order to qualify himself for the 
most difficult work, but for the benefit of 
those who are curious to know what the 
technical discussion of a subject sounds like, 
the following is quoted from a recent note- 
book : 
When Alizarine 
ccnium salt, any 
liquor is formed. 


sulphonate is a dye. 
fluoride the color of 


slow 


wide range 
activities 


covers a 
wide as the 
chemists, and others 
work Pages 
would be 


reporting 


with zir 


blood red 


sulphonate is mixed 
soluble salt will do, a 
Now, that zirconium Alizarine 
In the presence of any soluble 
the dye is repressed, and you 
are back to the original yellow color This repres- 
sion is quite specific for fluorine A disc of wood 
treated with sodium fluoride and then sprayed with 
a mixture of sodium Alizarine sulphonate and zir 
conium fluoride gives this picture. 


This is not cited to show the most technical 
discussion, but to show that the reporter must 
be alert in recording words which a good 
banker or preacher or actor or novelist would 
never have to think about, and at the same 
time he must comprehend or recognize the 
vocabularies of all other people. 

Successful shorthand reporting service has 
a yardstick of measurement as accurate as 


which we ate better 
acquainted. Because shorthand reporting is 
one of the new services in our modern civili 
zation and is less understood and less appre- 
buyers of the and the 
often disappointed when 
have dealt with irrespon- 
reporting agencies. As 
will be better under- 
stood, the quality of the work will be uni- 
formly higher, and the public will buy it 
more intelligently. Without attempting to list 
all the requirements of a those 
named in the succeeding 
serve as a basis for 


the yardstick with 


ciated, the service 
public generally are 
they find that 
sible and incapable 
passes, our service 


they 


time 


good service, 


par agraphs will 


consideration 
Character 

outstanding quality of reporting 

other business activity, is 


that 
distinguishes a 


The one 
service, as in every 
character. Character is combination of 
qualities which 
class of service A service of character is 
but the reflection of the character of the man 
who renders it. The old-fashioned virtues of 
honesty, fairness, generosity, and fidelity are 
revealed by every page of transcript. They 
are shown or they are not. Character is that 
force from within which prompts one to right 
action as the needle in the mariner’s compass 
points to the magnetic pole. The mariner 
follows his compass and reaches port. Char- 
acter enriches every transaction in life, and 
the absence of it stifles the brightest minds 


person or a 


A bility 


The ability to render a competent reporting 
service must be assumed. The number of 
years devoted to the practice of reporting 
does not in the slightest degree indicate the 
skill of the writer. Skill cannot be pur- 
chased or inherited, but must be acquired 
Persistent and intelligent effort over a period 
of years is necessary to acquire the skill 
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commensurate with the requirements in re- 
cording the spoken word and transcribing a 
true record. One of the stimulating thoughts 
a reporter has is that he is doing something 
of great value when he makes a permanent 
record of the thoughts of men and women. 
The speaker’s mind is stimulated by the im- 
portance of the occasion and the witness 
relates, for the record upon which the judg- 
ment of the courts rests, his knowledge of 
events. The words must be recorded as they 
are spoken. They can never be restated. 
The ability to perform that service is valuable 
and is assumed before the shorthand reporter 
can reflect his personal character in his 
transcript. 


Dependability 


Dependability is another outstanding quality 
of reporting service. Translated into the 
actual experience of reporting, dependability 
means the performing of all the features of 
reporting service at the appointed time, in the 
right manner and at the proper place, without 
supervision. To do what you are supposed 
to do sounds easy, but the simple tasks in life 
are often the ones which are poorly per- 
formed. Every reporter ought to be proud 
that he is in a work where he is his own 
supervisor and ought to regard the fulfilment 
of his responsibility as one of the necessary 
steps to be taken in establishing the reporting 
profession on a high plane. 


Endurance 


A reporter’s health is an important element 
in his success. He cannot arrange his work 
to suit his convenience, neither can he stop 
when he is tired. To do his best work the 
reporter needs normal rest, proper food, and 
reasonable exercise. The particular reason 
why the reporter’s physical endurance is more 
important to him than to workers in many 
other lines of endeavor is that the reporter 
does not set and cannot regulate the rate at 
which he works. The attorneys and the wit- 
nesses, in the absence of strong feelings of 
animosity or excitement, may speak distinctly 
and slowly, but without this important quali- 
fication the rate of speaking may almost 
double. Obviously, the state of mind of the 
parties to a lawsuit is beyond the control of 
the reporter, but this element in the work 
of every day does have an important bearing 
on the ease with which he does his work. 
No power can foretell the conditions that 
are likely to exist at any given time. For 
this reason the reporter must be prepared for 
his most skillful performance at any time, 
and this means at all times without notice. 

It would be very interesting to know how 
much energy a reporter is required to spend 
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in a single day under stress. One of the 
feats of endurance that comes to my mind 
readily is to take an Interstate Commerce 
hearing beginning at eight o'clock in the 
morning and continuing, with the exception 
of half an hour for lunch and an hour for 
dinner, until the next morning at one o'clock. 
If some of our students who look longingly 
toward the laurels in reporting would try 
an ordeal of this kind they would have a 
better understanding of reporting and would 
be greatly aided in making their decisions to 
become or not to become shorthand reporters. 
Another feat of my personal experience was 
writing in one day shorthand notes the tran- 
script of which made three hundred and 
fifty pages of solid matter. 

But take some of the smaller drafts upon 
the reporter’s energy and think about report- 
ing a hearing in court beginning at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, with the constant 
suggestion of speeding up the trial, and end- 
ing at seven o'clock in the evening. Think 
of the energy expended in one half day, and 
then decide for yourself whether the re- 
porter should or should not enjoy good health. 
These examples will indicate graphically what 
is meant by endurance in reporting. 


(To be continued) 


A Police-Court Case 
(Continued from the March issue) 


Q Did you see anybody drinking liquor? A No, 

Q There was no liquor that you saw at all at 
this barbecue all the time you were there? 

A I did not see any. 

Q This accident happened 
night, did it not? A Yes, sir. 

Q Now where were these two men that were with 
you at the time of the accident when the police 
officers arrived? 

A The one that was hurt got out of the car and 
walked over to the side of the curb 

Q Do you know what happened to these two men 
after the accident happened—of your own knowl- 
edge? 


about midnight that 


A Of my own knowledge? 

Q Did you see what they did? 

A Only what I was told. 

Q You don’t know anything else? A No. 

Q When you were taken into the patrol wagon 
from the scene of this accident, where were you 
taken? A The hospital. 

Q How far is that from where the accident hap- 
pened? A About four or five blocks. 

Q And then after you arrived at the hospital, 
were you allowed to remain in the patrol wagon? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Were you taken out? A Yes, sir. iA I imagine about half an hour. 

© Where were you taken to? ‘) And then where were you taken? 

A Into the reception room. A I was taken to the Shakespeare Avenue Stati 

Q How long were you in the reception room? Q By the same patrol wagor 

A About two or three minutes A I don’t know what patrol wagon 

© And then you were taken out again into the () By the same police officer? A No, sir. 
patrol wagon? A Yes, sir. © By which officer? 

© And then driven where? A The one who testified here a minute ago 

A To the Irving Park Station © How long did it take you to drive from ther 

QO How far is that from the hospital? the Shakespeare Avenue Station? 

A I should judge it is about three miles. A I do not think over half an hour 

Q And then at the Station you were taken into Q And then from Shakespeare Avenue, wher 
the Station there? A I was just left in front were you taken? A To the Chicago Avenue Statio 

© Outside? A Just around the Sergeant's desk © How long a drive is that? 

© Is that in the inside there? A No, A That is about the same time 

© Outside? A Right out in front 

© How long did you stay there? 


Business Letters 


Trafic Department Correspondence 


[From “‘Gardner’s Constructive Dictation,” page 95, letters 
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Key to The Voice of the Lobster 


From the March Gregg Writer 
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ask: highly, them: he, 
am-more; I, 


shorthand, 


use, underne ath, 
little, 


have, come, 
circus, good; | etter, 
t iil, it is, 
any, 
thoroughly-three, p i 


not-in, Sune 


let, r : regard-real, of, 


lead, them ir t see, return, 
ter into, und, in 


M nday 


road, 


means, gentle 


men 

closed, 
them 

Pincers bill, can, 

| 


inclusion, given, care, eagle, school, 


railroad, you 
wi 
season 


where, allow-I wi 


year, . 
hydrant, overcome, 


Litt 
SKiii, 
understood, make: 
railroad, reply, new, knee-any, ask, uy 


society, of 


WW ord Idiosyncrasies 


Concluded from 


In- 
words and 
allowing 


That word is indiscrimination. 
in-at-i-on seven 
letters long; that is 


than two letters to each word, 


uence 
lisc-rim contains 
only sixteen 
fraction mor 


ind only one word is repeated 


Here is one that has six separate words 


vithin the one—in-fin-tt-at-t-on 
There do 


1 


split up in 


that can be 


but here 


any 
parts, 


not seem to be 


sensible 


to hve 


page 


three quads—in-sat-i-ate, in-vest-i-gate, 
in-tt-t-ate 
['wo three-part words that make 


the parts are taken separately are 


are 


sense when 


fo-aet her 


and in-no-cent 
The dictionary is full of 


small 


and curious 
the un 
about 


funny 
only a part of 


you can 


this is 
usual information 
words in an hour’s perusal of the most wordy 
book in the Er 


things; 


find out 


glish language 


The Stenographer in America 


(Concluded from page 383) 


as a wonderful chance to make good in this 
ew world, but she has to work for it. With 
i keen sense of responsibility and humor, a 
sharpened and trained intellect, there are no 
can reach. 


limits to the heights she 


The Challenge 


But this success is not limited to this con- 
tinent; it is within the reach of every working 
voman in the United Kingdom who cares to 
each for it. Let the British woman awake 
und stir herself; does she know she is being 
cit far behind in the race for progress and 


a woman’s place in the world Let every 
girl bestir herself and set out to qualify with 
hard work and earnest make her 
own niche in the world, a niche in which she 
can display her own individuality 

Prove that you have a mind, can use it, 
that it can be used to the advantage of your 
Prove that he can depend on you 
his worries and details in 
knowledge that 
and well. 
trust- 
you 


study to 


and 


employer. 
and leave some of 
your hands with the certain 
they will be looked after carefully 
Make yourself indispensable, so 
worthy, that empluyers will gladly pay 
the full value of your services 


sO 
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